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INTRODUCTION 


The term “gentleman” figures prominently in Rudolf Binding’s 
fiction and critical writings, and has often been employed in 
describing the poet himself — his appearance, behavior and 
outlook. Upon closer investigation, the term and concept of 
the gentleman suggest an “idée fixe”, which was central to 
Binding’s personal views both as a man and a poet. 

The objective of this study is to demonstrate that the con- 
cept of the gentleman and all that it implies is indeed a most 
important and characteristic aspect of Binding’s ethics and 
also his art. Although there have been several books and 
dissertations on Binding, no one has yet attempted to delineate 
Binding’s fundamental concept of the gentleman for its ethical 
implications, nor has Binding’s affinity for the English gentle- 
man been placed in the proper perspective. Both tasks are 
necessary for a full understanding of Binding’s ethics and art. 

Of the several dissertations which have appeared on Binding 
the following are the most important. In 1937 John Frey pre- 
sented a dissertation in Northwestern University entitled 
“New Evaluations of Life in Contemporary German Litera- 
ture”. Dr. Frey treats the German writers Kolbenheyer, 
Binding, Carossa and Grimm, and demonstrates how each 
writer has contributed to the literary image of a new type of 
man. Dr. Frey has adopted the comparative approach in 
pointing out similarities and differences in the writers’ basic 
attitudes and literary techniques. Dr. Frey’s treatment of 
Binding is kept general and descriptive in order to comply 
with the broad organization of his dissertation. 
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“Bindings erzahlerisches Werk” is the title of a dissertation 
by H. Millotat which appeared in 1939 at the University of 
Marburg. Dr. Millotat has dealt principally with a literary 
and structural analysis of Binding’s prose fiction. He also 
devotes a portion of his work to stylistic aspects and to a discus- 
sion of Binding’s language. 

In 1953 Elisabeth Radlmaier presented her dissertation 
entitled “Das Menschenbild bei Rudolf G. Binding” at the 
University of Erlangen, in which the significance of character 
in Binding’s prose fiction is the major theme. This proved to 
be of vital interest to the present writer because it was the 
first serious attempt at an explanation of Binding’s ethics. 

In addition to dissertations two monographs have been 
written about Binding, containing much basic information 
concerning his life and works: Rudolf Binding. Leben und Werk 
by Traude Stenner in 1938 and Das war Binding edited by 
Ludwig Friedrich Barthel in 1955. The second of the afore- 
mentioned monographs contains appraisals, many eulogistic, 
of Binding both as a person and as an author. This will have 
been the first time that anyone has made use of this mono- 
graph for research purposes. Also used for the first time is the 
edited correspondence of Binding: Rudolf G. Binding. Die 
Briefe edited by Ludwig Friedrich Barthel in 1957. 

The plan of the present study is as follows: A brief sketch of 
Binding’s life is presented in Chapter I. A detailed discussion 
of many aspects of Binding’s life has not been given in this 
chapter since they are taken up and elaborated upon in the 
following chapter. 

Chapter II evaluates Binding’s affinity for aristocratic 
ethics by delineating his concept of the modern gentle- 
man. It appears that an accurate evaluation of Binding’s 
“gentleman”-concept demands that an appraisal be made of 
the English gentleman. Therefore, at the beginning, historical 
information is provided, for the express purpose of obtaining a 
basis to correlate Binding’s ethics with the idea of an aristo- 
cratic ethics as it presents itself historically in the English 
gentleman. Biographical material is then provided as the pri- 
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mary basis for a discussion of Binding’s religious and meta- 
physical attitudes. 

Chapter ITI contains a discussion of Binding’s artistic credo. 
Under consideration is the author’s aristocratic ethics as the 
basis for an interpretation and essential confirmation of his 
aesthetic views. In order to provide the foundation for Bind- 
ing’s Kunstanschauung a sketch of the author’s relationship to 
classicism, romanticism, and expressionism has been made. 

In Chapter IV three representative Novellen have been 
selected for analysis in order to demonstrate how the motiva- 
tion of the characters can be deduced from the author’s basic 
ethical perspective. 

Without further delay the author wishes to acknowledge his 
gratitude to Professor Frank X. Braun, University of Michigan, 
for his many valuable suggestions concerning the organization 
of the manuscript. The author is indebted to him for his time 
and his objective criticism. 

An expression of thanks is owed the author’s wife, whose 
unfailing assistance encouraged him to persevere in his work. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH* 


Rudolf Binding was born in 1867 in Basel, where his father, 
Karl Binding, was just beginning a most successful career as a 
professor of criminal law. The family remained in Basel until 
1870 when they moved to Freiburg im Breisgau. There fol- 
lowed a short stay in Strassburg, which terminated when in 
1873 Binding’s father accepted a call to the University of 
Leipzig. During the completion of the move from Strass- 
burg to Leipzig, the boy remained with his paternal grand- 
parents in Frankfurt a.M. 

Binding’s only “important” memories of his early years in 
Basel are those of being carried outside. He recalls how on 
such occasions he would wonder whether the woman car- 
rying him would turn right towards the fountain or in another 
direction. Interesting is the fact that Binding could not 
recall who the woman was, although presumably it was his 
mother. He does, however, recall the fascination and tension 
which was aroused by a feeling of expectation and participation 
in his journey to the fountain. It was “das erste Erlebnis”.4 
Both ideas, expectation and participation, were later destined 
to take on ethical importance for him. 

In Freiburg Binding was exposed to a landscape of moun- 
tains and meadows, flowers, the river and streams, from which 
he learned valuable lessons in the discovery of one’s self through 


* Biographical data, unless otherwise indicated, are based on the article 
on Binding in the Neue Deutsche Biographie (1955). 

* Rudolf Binding, Erlebtes Leben, Gesammeltes Werk (Hamburg, Hans 
Dulk, 1957), II, p. 273. Cited hereafter as Erlebtes Leben. 
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close contact with nature. His intimate contact was short- 
lived, however, since his early life for the most part was passed 
in cities. Out of these few years of contact with nature in Basel 
and Freiburg, and out of his“Rheinerlebnis”? in Strassburg, 
grew Binding’s “Sehnsucht zu erproben” and the “Wasser”- 
motive which plays such an important role in both his prose 
and poetry.® 

It was in Freiburg that Binding first began to feel the effect of 
his father’s extraordinary personality. The son’s self-imposed 
rules of conduct were in great measure derived from the father’s 
influence. Under his father’s tutelage Binding began his 
training in self-reliance. A code of honor was set up by the boy 
according to which he would seek his own answers to his 
questions and would not give expression to his feelings. Both 
self-reliance and self-control were realized unusually early in 
life, and they laid the foundation for other traits which were 
to determine his later thinking. Typical is the strong sense of 
reality he developed while still a boy, the quest for which later 
became almost an obsession. 

In Frankfurt, the only city Binding felt to be his home, his 
grandmother continued his education in self-reliance. Next 
to his father she seems to have been the most important 
individual during these formative years. She was a strong, 
independent woman with a wholesome mind and complete 
openness to life, who taught young Binding to depend on his 
own observations and to strive for clarity in his thinking. 

Binding’s early years were devoid of two things which 
normally are part of a child’s life: religion and friends. The 
former never played a role in his home, and in school he learn- 
ed to suspect the insincerity in the practice of religion. He 
became conscious of the “as if” attitude that permeated the 
practice of religion, which to him signified a lack of mental 
honesty and revealed the falsity of the accepted standards of 
society. More and more Binding was being driven towards a 
search for genuine reality and truth. 


2 To be discussed in Chapter II. 
8 Erlebtes Leben, pp. 290f. 
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As for a lack of playmates, Binding himself mentions that 
he had no real friends. He was “attracted more by the highly 
cultural and intellectual background of his famous father and 
his father’s friends, than by children of his own age and their 
games”.* His father’s friends, some of the most learned men of 
the time, undoubtedly left deep impressions on the boy. There 
were, for instance, Andreas Heusler, Jakob Burckhardt, 
Bernoulli, Nietzsche, and later Treitschke, Mommsen and 
many others.> Concerning such a background RadImaier 
observes “... dass diese Elite des damaligen deutschen Geistes- 
lebens, in deren Umkreis er leben durfte, seinen Blick fiir 
lange Zeit den Niederungen menschlicher Lebensform fern- 
gehalten hat”.® 

Binding’s honesty and rigid nature can be traced back to 
those early years when his father left an indelible mark on the 
young man’s outlook. That his father then was the measure of 
greatness in a human being is seen in the fact that Binding was 
all but friendless while a boy: “Aber alle meine Freunde 
schienen mir nicht meinem Vater ebenbiirtig zu sein, den ich 
schon friih als Mann fiir alles nahm.”? However, before he 
had approached manhood Binding did find the friend “which 
he eulogized later in many of his works and which he regarded 
as his strictest and best teacher”.* This was the thoroughbred 
horse. In acquiring the accomplishments of a “gentleman”, 
at his father’s suggestion, he learned to ride, and came to iden- 
tify in the horse that same heroic element which was an inti- 
mate part of his own character. 

He does not seem to have received any invigorating stimuli 
from school. German was his best subject when he attended 
the “humanistisches Gymnasium”. Upon completion of the 


4 John Frey, “New Evaluations of Life in Contemporary German Litera- 


BH ERS Unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Northwestern University (1937), 


pd. 

° Elisabeth Radlmaier, “Das Menschenbild bei Rudolf G. Binding”. 
Unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, University of Munich (1953), p. 6. 

ee (1B 

7 Erlebtes Leben, p. 324. 

* Margaret Sydnor Mosely, “Words and Imagery in Binding’s Poetry”, 
Unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Indiana University (1942), p. 8. 
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secondary school, Binding embarked on his University career, 
where, still uncertain which profession to enter, he finally 
chose to follow in his father’s path. He studied first at Tii- 
bingen, then at Heidelberg. His study of law was continued 
up to the “Referendarexamen” when suddenly the routine of 
practicing law and studying began to gall him so greatly, he 
decided to give it all up. He had come to realize that aside 
from the human element in law he had absolutely no interest 
in the small details and particulars of the profession. Thus 
having forsaken a secure career in law he turned to medicine, 
where he hoped to be able to work with the broad funda- 
mentals of natural science. But once again his impatience 
with details proved too much, and in 1899 he withdrew from 
the study of medicine at the University of Berlin, after having 
passed the first examination. Something from within told him 
that it would be wrong for him to take up a career in a 
specialized field which would ultimately impose great limi- 
tations on him. Also, he was aware while at the University 
that here too the “Tun-als-ob” existed which always gave 
him a feeling of estrangement. During these yars Binding’s 
scepticism increased. He was still far from having found him- 
self and remained unconvinced of life. And so followed years 
of detached existence and emptiness: 1899-1908. He had 
begun what he called “eine Art Hochstapelei”.® 

So begann ich eine Art Hochstapelei: eine Hochstapelei gegen 
mich. Sie ging durch viele Jahre. Ich lebte auf meine, eines anderen 
und Besseren Kosten, aus meinen, eines anderen und Besseren 
Kraften der dabei zu Grunde ging. Ich wusste das. Ich liess den 
andern verkommen: allmahlich, unbemerkt, mit einem dolus 
eventualis, weil ich ihn doch vielleicht fiir nicht lebensfahig hielt. 
Es war eine gefahrliche und selbstgefallige Kunst, eigentlich nichts 
zu erleben und den anderen Besseren um das Erleben zu betriigen 
um einer Unberiihrtheit willen, die mir erlaubte mich zu ex- 
ponieren wahrend ich von allem im tiefsten mich unberihrt und 
verschlossen hielt. Ich bildete eine Art von wolliistiger und ver-— 
dachtiger Fertigkeit aus, zufrieden zu scheinen; was sich bot 
mitzumachen; nichts zu tun; ohne innern Aufwand davonzu- 
kommen; mich zu sparen. Denn fiir das was ich trieb geniigte 


® To be discussed in Chapter II. 
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weniges. Ich entschuldigte mich vor dem andern, Besseren, auf 
dessen Kosten ich lebte, dass es ja so wenig koste was ich tue, dass 
ich ihm so viel spare. 1° 


He depicts this time of his life as a period of “Sehnsucht 
nach dem Schicksal”. His real destiny had not crystallized in 
his consciousness. An object of his criticism at this time was 
education. He was opposed to any “institutionalizing” of the 
individual and felt that it would result in a de-emphasizing of 
the qualities ofreal manhood: self-reliance and self-assurance.1? 


Although often painfully conscious that he was not made of the 
stuff with which to accomplish something worthwhile, his sense of 
enjoyment of life never failed him. His motto remained: Simple and 
clean living. Love and riding filled his time while he was sparing 
himself for the future, and during these years it seemed to him as 
if life itself, as he found it were his field of activity and his pro- 
fession.1? 


For Binding, this was a period of uncertainity and searching, 
of growing dissatisfaction with himself and his age. There 
were very few things which held his interest. In the field of 
art only Beethoven’s “Eroica” could arouse enthusiasm in 
him, but that, too, did not last. Most of the literature in his 
father’s library seemed to him at that time to have no vitality. 
For, as Radlmaier points out “Alles andere was ihm spater 
wert wurde, wie Goethe, Gottfried Keller und manches 
andere, besagte ihm damals nichts. Der ‘Werther’ war kein 
Held, die ‘Braut von Messina’ unlebendig, Theklas Liebes- 
gesprach im ‘Wallenstein’ machte ihn, den spateren Dichter 
der Liebe, unbehaglich und Wagners Opern waren vollends 
schwiil.” 18 

There was, however, one book during these years that did 
fascinate him. This was Clausewitz’ Vom Kriege, which had an 
enduring influence on Binding. It is the source for his con- 
cept of “das Ausserste”.14 
10 -Erlebtes Leben, p. 375. 
at Frey, ¢tt., ps5. 
12 Ibid., p. 6f. 


18 RadIimaier, op. cit., p. 14. 
14 To be discussed in Chapter II. 
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What Binding sought at this time, namely a style of living, 
he found expressed in the thoroughbred horse. The noble 
character, the graceful stride, and the tenacious courage of 
the horse taught Binding his most valuable lessons in the art of 
genuine living. 


Hier auf dem Riicken von tausend Pferden lernte ich die Geduld, 
die mir sonst niemand beigebracht hatte. Hier lernte ich das 
Nie-sich-Aufgeben, das Nie-sich-gehenlassen. Hier lernte ich mich 
zu sammeln, gerecht zu sein, nie in Zorn zu geraten. Hier lernte 
ich alle meine Riicksicht, meine Anerkennung jeder natiirlichen 
Regung. Hier lernte ich die Liebe fiir alles Elementare, Unge- 
bandigte. Hier endlich lernte ich alles was mich belohnte, alles 
was mich bestrafte. Hier verlernte ich alle Eitelkeit, alle Selbst- 
gefalligkeit, alle Selbstherrlichkeit. Hier war ein Wille, der nicht 
zu missachten war, nicht zu umgehen war. Hier war die Herr- 
schaft der grésseren Kraft und meine zartere Herrschaft iiber 
sie. Hier gewann ich als letztes die Herrschaft itiber mich selbst, 
die Zucht meines Leibes und meiner Seele. Das edelste Tier der 
Schépfung nahm mich in seine schweigsame Schule wo es kein 
Reittier mehr war, kein Trager einer Last, kein Herr mehr seines 
Willens, sondern schon selbst die Lehre einer vollkommenen 
Harmonie, eines Einklangs, eines Lésens, eines Tanzes.1® 


Later in life Binding compares his early experiences with 
thoroughbreds to the elation he felt in discovering true reality 
through creative writing: 


Das Hochgefihl meiner Seele das ich friiher — jiinglinghaft und 
geniigsam — auf dem Riicken der Pferde fand, das ertraumte 
Bestehen eines Letzen, Unerbittlichen auf das ich friiher gewartet, 
alles Erlebbare wie es mir schien war in ihnen [moments indulged 
in creative writing] iberboten. Nur weniges, fiihlte ich, wiirde 
daneben noch Bestand haben. Aber es war mir immer zumute als 
ob alles was ich erlebte und was nun hervortrat nichts mir Beson- 
deres sei sondern ebenso von andern erlebbar ware, auch tat- 
sachlich erlebt worden sei, und nur von diesen nicht ausgesprochen 
wiirde.1® 


He discovered in the thoroughbred the qualities which cor- — 
respond to that type of individual referred to by Binding as 


18 Erlebtes Leben, p. 340. 
18 Ibid., p. 420. 
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the gentleman. The heroic and aristocratic nature of the 
horse best exemplified for him the act of living as opposed to 
the act of being lived. 

He bought and sold thoroughbred horses, and his interest 
in breeding them took him to England and Ireland where he 
traveled extensively. He also raced horses and in 1892 he 
won the Lincoln Mile. His passion for riding was not limited 
just to race tracks, however. Periodically he took supple- 
mentary military training with a Saxon hussar regiment, 
where he advanced to the rank of cavalry captain. 

It was while in Kassel with his cavalry regiment that he 
made his first friend in Anton Meyer, who later became an art 
historian. Together they attended lectures on ancient art at 
the University of Berlin. Above all he found in Anton Meyer 
a person in whom he could not notice any “Tun-als-ob”. 

The period of “Hochstapelei” lasted until Binding was 
forty years old and then, while in Italy, it ended. He suffered 
what was apparently a nervous breakdown; Binding calls it 
his “Verdunkelung”.17_ He lay for several months in a state 
of mental unawareness. While convalescing Binding was 
visited regularly by a lawyer friend who would very dutifully 
read to him in the musical Italian language. The rapturous, 
melodic Florentine sounds soon began to take on form and 
meaning, and at the behest of his teahcer, Binding did his first 
translation — one of d’Annunzio’s poems. The translated poem 
was later taken to d’Annunzio who praised it highly and gave 
Binding permission to translate the rest of his poems into Ger- 
man. Binding now attempted to write poetry of his own. 
He quickly realized that his new vitality was being directed 
towards a calling which he once had considered professionally 
unacceptable - writing. 

After a short time in Germany Binding journeyed to Greece, 
accompanied by his close friend Anton Meyer. The Greek 
experience proved to be for him a culminating point, for “it 
furnished him with a concrete example of the ideals he had 
long cherished but had been unable to find in actual exist- 
17 Ibid. p. 387. 
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ence”.’® ‘Through this primary experience Binding was able 
to formulate his “Kunstanschauung”.?° 

With the outbreak of the first World War Binding’s initial 
years of creative life came to a halt. He found in the war the 
opportunity for each man to prove his own adequacy. It was a 
time of personal challenge, of discipline, courage and responsi- 
bility. He was first “Rittmeister” in a cavalry division. As a 
staff officer he fought on the front in Flanders and also on the 
eastern front. The war taught Binding much, for he began to 
see himself and Germany in a much broader context, a fact, 
which was to have the most decisive influence on his later 
works, 

Binding shared the nation’s disillusionment with the early 
postwar period. He was embittered by the peace terms and 
saw in the German revolution a movement of professional 
politicians rather than the expression of a national will.?° 
After the war Binding’s viewpoint shifted from individualism 
to an attitude of responsibility to the community — the national 
will. For many years he lived in Buchschlag where he took 
part in local politics as the mayor of that city. He also began 
to present lectures and write articles, addressing himself mostly 
to the German youth and the new youth movements such as 
the Wandervégel. 

As a writer and poet of the Twenties and Thirties Binding 
did not go unnoticed: he was a member of the “Deutsche 
Akademie der Dichtung”, Doctor h.c., and recipient of the 
Goethe medal. His collected works were published for the 
first time in 1927. In 1933 Binding provoked a stir on the 
continent with the publication of his Antwort eines Deutschen an 
die Welt, which was directed against the recent anti-German 
articles of Romain Rolland. In this article Binding expounded 
the “Religion der Wehrhaftigkeit”?! which he earlier voiced 
in his war memoirs Aus dem Kriege. 


18 Moseley, op. cit., p. 29. 

19 To be discussed in Chapter III. 
20 ~Moseley, of. cit., p. 30. 

21 To be discussed in Chapter II. 
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However, Rudolf Binding, the writer, never gained a per- 
manent level of greatness or international prominence. The 
German reading public today remembers him chiefly as the 
author of the Novelle “Der Opfergang”, and the autobio- 
graphical novel Erlebtes Leben. Very few can recall the titles of 
other Novellen or Legenden. As for his poetry, it seems neither 
to have secured disciples, nor ever to have attained a signif- 
icant popularity among the German people. 

Outside of Germany the signs are even less promising. Only 
a few of his works have been translated; nothing has warranted 
that it should be otherwise. He lacked many of the qualities 
and means by which other men of contemporary German 
letters attracted world-wide attention, some world acclaim. 
His works, for instance, are devoid of the kind of sensationalism 
and panoramic view that a great story-teller such as Jakob 
Wassermann could skillfully weave into his novels. He lacked 
the artistry as well as the aesthetic and metaphysical dimen- 
sions of Thomas Mann. Binding was not an analyst of human 
souls and therefore could not conceive of an interplay between 
character and experience in the same way as did Hesse, or 
Stefan Zweig for that matter. Moreover, he lacked Zweig’s 
many-faceted talent and pan-European personality. Binding’s 
prominence either in or outside of Germany is minute when 
compared to a great literary figure such as Gerhart Haupt- 
mann, whose Goethean versatility made him capable of re- 
flecting most of the great literary trends of his time. And yet it 
cannot be said that Binding lacked prestige in his home coun- 
try. Especially in the Twenties and Thirties both his person 
and his art were held in high esteem by a considerable circle 
of readers and by many distinguished fellow authors, among 
them Gerhart Hauptmann, Stefan Zweig, Hans Carossa, 
Walter von Molo and others. 

During the Thirties under the Nazi regime Binding’s posi- 
tion was not too tenable. He heard “den Ruf der Stunde” and 
he answered as a German. In the heroic-mythical claims of 
the party, the war-cult, and the pagan, aristocratic overtures of 
the movement he intially heard a sympathetic echo of his own 
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views. He was very active in the “Preussische Dichteraka- 
demie”, at the time when many others were relinguishing their 
memberships. He worked ceaselessly to prevent the academy 
from disintegrating in quality due to Goebbels’ slanted partici- 
pation. Goebbels was concerned for the academy only in so far 
as it would become the elite clearing-house for propaganda, and 
consequently many German writers, in order to maintain their 
self-respect, withdrew. 

It must be noted, however, that many of his close literary 
friends were staunch supporters of the “Preussische Dichter- 
akademie”, at a time when other writers (for instance Werfel, 
Wassermann, von Unruh, Thomas Mann, Doblin, Leonhard 
Frank, Georg Kaiser, Mombert) were abandoning the aca- 
demy because of political pressure. To name but a few of his 
closer associates there were for example Hermann Claudius, 
Rudolf Alexander Schréder, Ludwig Friedrich Barthel, Paul 
Alverdes, Hans Carossa, Rudolf Bach, Georg Britting, Karl 
Benno von Mechow, Ernst Penzoldt, Heinrich Zillich, and 
Paul Fechter. 

The inevitable questions are: why did Binding persist in 
remaining loyal to the “Preussische Dichterakademie” under 
Goebbels’ supervision, and what sort of justification do we 
extend to a poet who, in part, and at times with fervor, en- 
dorsed a fascistic way of life? Perhaps there is no justification. 
Certainly it is true that Binding was never a party member, nor 
did he ever truly advocate the Third Reich on political grounds. 
Generally speaking, it was the “politically” indoctrinated 
Third Reich that proved a sham by defying a basic conception 
of the worth and dignity of man and by imposing a hideous 
subterfuge on the concept of nationalism. It was the interlink- 
age of politics and nationalism that produced an illusion con- 
cerning the future of the German nation and made scapegoats 
of several German writers, whose only real link with the Third _ 
Reich was that of nationalism. Rudolf Binding was a writer 
who exalted the Germanism of his heritage, yet he did not for- 
sake man himself in order to forster a cause, such as Hitler’s 
Third Reich. Neither did he, on the other hand, until very late 
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in life, relinquish his belief that a new type of man could be 
envisaged in the ultimate realization of the Reich’s nationalism. 

As one of those who had reasons to stay in the academy, 
Binding became one of its most important members. As a 
nationalist and militarist Binding could rationalize a policy of 
compromise with the party doctrine, and he held to this view 
as long as he felt it to be tenable. What such a compromise 
consisted of can only be inferred from his correspondence 
during these years. It seems that he desperately tried to avoid 
a situation of open conflict with the purely political aims of the 
party. He had always been an avowed supporter of the con- 
cept “Deutschtum”, which he believed to be implicit in the 
party doctrine. But he envisaged this only in an humanistic 
context; he did not concern himself, if at all possible, with the 
various political ramifications which developed out of 
“Deutschtum”. He was evasive and did not take clearly de- 
finable positions. He did not acquiesce as a poet to writing a 
political literature as National Socialism understood it: “eine 
total unreflektierte Gesinnungsliteratur; das bedeutet, dass der 
Autor sich allein durch die Wahl des Themas und seine 
Behandlung im Sinne der Partei-Ideologie qualifiziert”.?? 

Rudolf Binding’s unrealistic affiliation with the Third 
Reich cannot be justified, it can only be explained. For though 
his attitude toward the Reich changed before his death in 
August, 1938 — as his letters as well as Thomas Mann’s cor- 
respondence attest — it must have been clear to him even 
earlier that with the prevalent fusion of politics and nation- 
alism he could not possibly support the one (nationalism) and 
be absolved of responsibility or guilt with reference to the 
other (politics). This is the bitter reality, facing the writer, 
no less than the people. 

While in 1927, on his sixtieth birthday, he was hailed as one 
of the foremost poets of Germany, at the time of his seventieth 
birthday he was not so favorably acclaimed by a National 
Socialist press. Whereas in 1933 such a press féted him upon 


#2 Franz Schonauer, Deutsche Literatur im Dritten Reich (Freiburg im 
Breisgau, Walter-Verlag, 1961), p. 115. 
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publication of his Antwort eines Deutschen an die Welt,?? now, in his 
last years, he was being omitted from or scarcely mentioned in 
newly published anthologies and literary works of the Third 
Reich.** In spite of his loyalty to the idea that National 
Socialism was the means by which a greater Germany would 
be realized, Binding nevertheless fell into the disfavor of the 
press and officials, such as Wismann and Baldur von Schirach 
(“Reichsjugendfiihrer”). Binding had more than once tried 
to impose on Goebbels his demands for preserving high stand- 
ards in the academy. He lost his “Preisrichteramt” because 
high standards meant supporting writers who frequently were 
objectionable to the Reich, and he had apparently once too 
often submitted the names of Jewish authors for awards and 
literary prizes.?5 

After many years in Buchschlag, Binding moved to Starn- 
berg in 1937, where he found a companion in Elisabeth Jung- 
mann, Gerhart Hauptmann’s former secretary. Upon his 
death, August 4, 1938, Binding was duly mourned. He was 
buried in Freiburg im Breisgau, but at his funeral there was a 
conspicuous absence of party officials. 

In concluding this sketch the testimony of some of his friends, 
deposited in the volume Das war Binding (1955) might serve to 
complete the picture of Binding, the gentleman. Some saw in 
Rudolf Binding “der letzte Chevalier”, or “der letzte Grand- 
seigneur der deutschen Literatur”.?® The attribute which 
seems most universally accepted by those who knew him per- 
23° Moseley, op. cit., p. 2. 

24 Ludwig F. Barthel (ed.), Rudolf G. Binding: Die Briefe (Hamburg, 
Hans Dulk, 1957), pp. 326f. Cited hereafter as Die Briefe. In this letter, 
dated July 9, 1936, Binding made an official complaint to Dr. Wismann, 


presiding president of the “Reichsschrifttumskammer”, about his elimi- 
nation from publications. 

25 In 1935 Binding had submitted Robert Musil’s name for the “Kreis- 
mann-Stiftung” and bitterly protested its rejection due to Musil’s Jewish 
background. Binding supported Zuckmayer for the Schiller prize in 1935, 
In 1936 he was on a jury that awarded a prize to Dr. Paul Neubauer, a 
Jewish author living in Hungary. For this Binding was severely attacked 
by the National Zeitung in Essen. 

26 Ludwig F. Barthel (ed.), Das war Binding (Stuttgart, Paul Neff 
Verlag, 1955), pp. 127 and 239. Cited hereafter as Das war Binding. 
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sonally — was an aristocratic personality of such noble pro- 
portions that those who came in contact with him were both 
fascinated an overwhelmed. Binding was an aristocrat in 
every sense; he felt like one and he behaved like one, much to 
the admiration and, at times, consternation of his acquaintan- 
ces. 


Mit Recht nannte man Binding ... einen Ritter oder auch einen 
Kavalier. Er war es bis in seine vollendete Art sich zu halten oder 
einen Anzug oder einen Hut zu tragen oder schénen Frauen den 
Hof zu machen oder Dienste anzunehmen und zu bedanken. ... 
Wer ihn zum ersten Male sah, konnte sich zunachst wohl an einen 
Kavallerickommandeur der alten Schule erinnert fiihlen, bis auf 
das behutsame Setzen der langen Reiterbeine und die Art etwa, 
einen peinlich korrekt zusammenengerollten Regenschirm wie 
einen leichten Degen zu tragen. Aber er durfte alsbald gewahren, 
dass seine Verbindlichkeit und seine Leibenswiirdigkeit nichts 
Floskelhaftes hatten, sondern dass auch sie der lebendige Ausdruck 
von Herzensgiite, von innerem Adel und von Liebe waren.?? 


His friends spoke enthusiastically about him. He had an 
unusual masculine charm, was elegant and full of gallantry. His 
diction was impeccable, and he spoke with remarkable elo- 
quence. One of Binding’s special characteristics frequently 
mentioned by his admirers was that his spirit remained in- 
credibly young throughout his life. “Ein Greis jedenfalls war 
er nicht. Er konnte lachen wie ein Junge. Er hatte die gliick- 
liche Gabe, wie ein Kind sich freuen zu konnen.”28 He was an 
enchanting personality, and women and children in particular 
were attracted by his appearance, his bearing and gait. 

There was something about him which made his uniqueness 
of personality and character seem quite acceptable. It was 
perhaps his utter sincerity and lack of pretentiousness, as 
Heinz Stegumeit points out in his reminiscences: 


Nie habe ich Binding bei einer egozentrischen Eitelkeit beobachtet. 
Dafiir war er zu sehr Aristokrat.?° 


27 Ibid., p. 267. 
28 Tbid., p. 262. 
2° Ibid. p. 133. 
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This character trait is again attested by Detmar Sarnetzki: 


Es war im schénsten Sinne etwas Adliges in ihm und um ihn, 
eine Noblesse des Geistes in Gesinnung und Haltung, iiber die zum 
Beispiel auch Bérries vy. Miinchhausen verfiigte, der Sanger 
‘Ritterlicher Lieder und Balladen’ von betrachtlichem Format, 
nur dass die Haltung Miichhausens von einer betont junkerhaften 
Arroganz bestimmt war.°° 


“Das Aristokratische” in Binding was not merely an acquired 
form of conduct. Rather it was truly an expression of his natural 
claim to dignity, out of which grew his aristocratic and noble 
conduct. “Form war ihm Leben geworden, und Haltung 
Charakter.”?! 

His vibrant feeling for the English gentleman was one of 
the strongest and most enduring of his lifetime. His knowledge 
of the people and the country was by no means amateurish, 
having spent considerable time in England during the first 
decade of the 20th century, and as late as 1932 when he lec- 
tured at various English universities.2? In a letter dated 
October 26, 1906 and addressed to Helene Wirsing, Binding 
illustrates his fondness for the country and his deep attach- 
ment to the aristocracy: 


Fir den Naturforscher ist dieses England doch ein wunderbares 
Land; was diese Kerle fiir Lebewesen ziehn. Ob das ein Hund, 
ein Schaf, eine Kuh, ein Pferd, eine Katze oder ein Mensch ist; 
iiberall iibertreffen die Englander alle andern Nationen. Natiirlich 
ist der Durchschnittsenglander nicht besser, als etwa der Durch- 
schnittsdeutsche; die niedersten Klassen sind sogar schlechter. 
Dafiir giebt es aber in der Aristokratie (nicht nur im Adel!) 
Exemplare des Menschen, die iiber allem andern stehn, was man 
sehn kann. Gross, edel, sehr stark und dabei sehr leicht, von absolut 
klassischer Gesichtsbildung. Es ist schade, dass ich Dir nicht eine 
Photografie der Duchess of Londonderry vorlegen kann. Sie ist 
absolut so geschnitten, wie die Psyche von Capua in Neapel; und 


30 Jbid., p. 106. 

a3 Shp. 

32 Neue Deutsche Biographie, herausgegeben von der historischen Kom- 
mission bei der bayerischen Akademie der Wissenschaften (Berlin, 
Duncker und Humboldt, 1955), II, p. 246. 
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dies nicht nur im Profil, sondern auch in der Wélbung der Schlafen 
und der Lippen. Unser [Anton Meyer and Binding] grosser ver- 
storbener Lehrer Kalkmann hat einmal darauf hingewiesen, dass 
die griechische Schénheit unzweifelhaft ein Produkt der sportlichen 
Ubungen des menschlichen Kérpers sei, und er fand es beachtlich, 
dass diejenigen Menschen, deren Kérperbildung der vornehmen 
griechischen heutzutage am nachsten kommt, Séhne und Téchter 
eines Landes sind, dessen Aristokratie dem Sport des K6rpers (in 
wohl iibertriebenem Maasse) Zeit und Miihe opfert. Sport ist 
hier kein Spiel, sondern immer eine ‘res severa’.*? 


Binding was very English in his tastes, habits and customs. It 
was quite noticeable, and his friends would remark about it 
frequently whenever Binding’s “Samstags-Akademie” was the 
topic for discussion. Regularly on Saturdays a group of loyal 
friends — themselves all men of letters — would gather at 
Binding’s home in Buchschlag and indulge in good food and 
wine, good company and erudite conversation. Literary 
problems of all sorts were discussed on this occasion, and fre- 
quently papers and poems were read. 


Binding hielt beim Vorlesen eine Lupe vors Auge, man vergisst 
nicht, wie das grosse Glas mit silbernem Griff in die obere Rock- 
tasche glitt. Der Hausherr trug sich in einer perennierenden Mode, 
nach englischer Manier aus der Jahrhundertwende, mit engeren | 
Beinkleidern, als man heute gewohnt ist, winters sah man ihn im 
pelzgefiitterten Mantel.%4 


At such times when Binding addressed the group, he would 
playfully refer to them as his “Lords”. 

Binding’s personality gave rise to an host of opinions about 
the singularly fresh approach he had to life. His unique and 
aristocratic manner left a favorable impression on those who 
knew him best, and they seemed to be in accord about his 
being possessed of a genuinely noble character. They seemed 
to agree that “Binding selbst sei doch eigentlich sein bestes 
apis” A6 


88 Das war Binding, pp. 277f. 
84 Ibid., p. 145. 
35 Ibid., p. 248. 


II 


RUDOLF BINDING AND THE MODERN 
GENTLEMAN 


1. THE ENGLISH GENTLEMAN: A FORM OF 
ARISTOCRATIC ETHICS 


When speaking of the concept of honor, chivalry, nobility or 
their many facets, the term “English gentleman” often leaves 
us in some doubt and confusion. The reason for this, as 
historians have frequently indicated, is that there are two 
distinct perspectives from which to consider the concept of the 
gentleman. These are “the ideal of the gentleman” and “the 
gentleman class”, or, as McCluney states, “There exists, at 
least theoretically, a real philosophy of life in connection with 
the way of life of the country gentleman.”? 

It is necessary to explore briefly this dual aspect of the 
English gentleman for the purpose of demonstrating what 
exactly was Rudolf Binding’s affinity for the English gentle- 
man. Was it entirely admiration for the gentleman as a social 
class, or was it more a feeling of personal attraction to the 
“ideal” gentleman? Clearly, Binding did admire the English 
and in particular the gentleman at the time of Edward VII. 
But his appreciation of this type far exceeded his contact with 
the individual gentlemen. In addition, it included Binding’s 
personal endorsement of the kind of ethics which is basic to 
the “ideal” gentleman: aristocratic ethics. 

It must be stated at the outset that the use of an universal 


1 David McCluney, “The Reception of the Gentleman Concept in 
Germany”. Unpublished Ph. D. dissertation, Stanford University (1950), 
pi2e 
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code of aristocratic ethics for the purpose at hand is no mere 
academic exercise. The basic truth is this — that aristocratic 
ethics is universal because it has the ability of becoming per- 
sonally acceptable and important to many individuals in 
varied cultures which can be cited throughout history. A study 
of any history will always reveal a certain thread of thought, an 
understanding of honor, running with complete assurance 
across the boundaries dividing generations and ages as well as 
nations and continents. 

The aristocratic code of ethics is discussed here only in the 
light of the English gentleman because it was the word “gentle- 
man” to which Binding committed himself when he set forth 
his own concept of the modern gentleman. It is this fact, 
reinforced by Binding’s personal acquaintance with the 
English gentleman, that justifies our making a scrutiny of the 
gentleman ideal. 


The gentleman ideal is deeply imbedded in the knightly code 
of ethics. The ethical code of the knight was an amalgamation 
of Ancient, Germanic and Christian ideals. The transition 
from B.C, to A.D. in terms of moral philosophy and ethics is 
difficult to follow because the influences of new meanings on 
old words since the birth of Christ have been great. Thus a 
problem prevails, for instance, when we consider the assimi- 
lation of medieval knighthood to Ancient and Germanic ethics. 
Noteworthy in respect to this problem is Héraucourt’s assertion: 
“Die Einzeltugenden [das mittelalterliche Tugendsystem] 
selbst sind, mit ganz wenigen Ausnahmen ... altgermanisches 
Erbgut, eigene ethische Werterlebnisse finden sich in dem 
antiken System bestatigt und bewiesen.”? Poetggen then 
elaborates: “Insofern es sich aber um ein System handelt, 
muss es auf die Antike zuriickgefiihrt werden, wie Héraucourt 
ausdriicklich betont. Hier bietet sich eine gute Ankniipfungs- 


* Heinz Poettgen, “Die geschichtliche Entwicklung des gentleman- 
Ideals”, Die neuren Sprachen, Neue Folge I, Heft 2 (1952), p. 72, quoting 
Héraucourt, Die Wertwelt Chaucers, p. 33. 
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moglichkeit fiir den Unterricht im Hinweis auf die ger- 
manischen Werterlebnisse bei der Darstellung des gentleman- 
Ideals.” 

In the Middle Ages we find the theological virtues of faith, 
hope and charity standing side by side with the ancient car- 
dinal virtues. They eventually mingle, and the ancient moral 
philosophy embodying summum bonum, honestum and utile has 
in certain instances been tempered to apply to the Christian 
image, which permeated medieval life. Under honestum is 
included prudentia, fortitudo, justitia and temperantia. But 
temperantia, for instance has been christianized: “Es muss hier 
ganz klar werden, dass das Begriffsfeld der temperantia die 
christliche Demut mit einschliesst, und zwar in den Ausdriicken 
humble, humblesse ... meke ... lowe”,* and “‘die Demut ge- 
hort nicht zum antiken Tugendsystem und ist auch urspriing- 
lich ungermanisch; sie ist vielmehr eine ausgesprochene christ- 
liche, ja die bezeichnendste der christlichen Tugenden. Im 
christlichen Tugendsystem ist die Aumilitas unter der modestia 
der Moralia Philosophia eingereiht, dei ihrerseits eine Teil- 
tugend der temperantia ist.’”® 

One significant aspect of the Assert code for the gentle- 
man is the doctrine of courage. Paul Tillich in his work The 
Courage To Be gives an historical analysis of courage, by tracing 
it from ancient times to the Existentialist forms of courage 
today. He defines courage in the following way: 


The affirmation of one’s essential nature, one’s inner aim or 
entelechy, but it is an affirmation which has in itself the character 
of ‘in spite of’. It includes the possible and, in some cases, the 
unavoidable sacrifice of elements which also belong to one’s being 
but which, if not sacrificed, would prevent us from reaching our 
actual fulfillment. This sacrifice may include pleasure, happiness, 
even one’s own existence. In any case it is praiseworthy, because, 
in the act of courage the most essential part of our being prevails 


against the less essential. It is the beauty and goodness of courage is 


Seelbids; ps 72. 
ae Teg SAR ES 
5 Ibid., p. 4, quoting Héraucourt, of. cit., p. 326. 
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that the good and the beautiful are actualized in it. Therefore it 
is noble.® 


Both Plato and Aristotle also give testimony to the aristocratic 
element in the doctrine of courage by upholding the axiom 
that the courageous man acts “for the sake of what is noble, for 
that is the aim of virtue”,’ that “the motive for withstanding 
pain and death courageously is ... that it is noble to do so and 
base not to do so.”’8 

Subsequently, we find that the gentleman’s ethical ideal has 
its historical foundations in medieval chivalry, and it is this 
idealism which leads men toward the goal of a beautiful and 
noble soul. In it we have the timeless aspect of the gentleman, 
the part which reaches across all boundaries without necessity 
for translation or measurement. It is toward the attainment of 
this ideal that man attempts to establish a value system outside 
himself, through which he may apply himself and estimate the 
degree of fulfillment he attains. Thus, when we say of one that 
he acts in a chivalrous manner, we are implying both what he 
did and why. 

The concept of the noble mind was an intrinsic part of 
medieval chivalry. It was expressed, for instance, in the 
knight who “... sein irdisches Leben aus Mut und Wahr- 
haftigkeit fortwerfen kann. ... Seine persénlich-geistige Welt 
bedeutet ihm mehr als alle Gegebenheit und alle geltenden 
Normen.”® This can be seen in the duel where “honor alone” 
is at stake. Circumstances are not evaluated in terms of good 
and evil, right and wrong, life and death. 

Aristocratic and military qualities of courage merge in the 
medieval knight who “represents courage as a soldier and as a 
nobleman”.1° Courage, as being characteristic of nobility, is 
seen in the medieval term “hohe Mut” (the high, noble, 


® Paul Tillich, The Courage To Be (New Haven, Yale University Press, 
1952), pp. 4f. 

7 Ibid., p. 4, quoting Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics, iii. 7. 

8 Ibid., p. 4. 

* Graf Hermann A. von Keyserling, Das Spektrum Europas (Heidelberg, 
Niels Kampmann Verlag, 1928), p. 264. 

10 Tillich, op. cit., p. 5. 
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courageous spirit).'? The nobility was inextricably bound to 
the military so long as the aristocracy was the group who car- 
ried arms. But it was courage as a soldier that remained the 
outstanding example “since the greatest test of courage is the 
readiness to make the greatest sacrifice, and since the soldier is 
required by his profession to be always ready for this sacri- 
fre .2* 


a. The Gentleman-Ideal Exemplified 


The ideal of the gentleman as expressing a code can be seen in 
the unique character of the English gentleman. A significant 
feature of the gentleman is his magnanimity, in whose spirit 
the nobleness and chivalric tendencies of the gentleman have 
found ideal expression. Kelso sums up the significance of 
magnanimity in terms of the gentleman when she says: 


Magnanimity as the virtue belonging to the gentleman and only 
to him was the virtue of self-expansion, self-assertion. The conduct 
of the highminded man was to be governed at all points by an 
unshakeable sense of his own undeniable worth, great enterprises 
therefore, because he could not stoop to lesser ones. He sought great 
honor as his reward, knowing that the greatest rewards men could 
bestow were inadequate, so high a price has virtue. He conferred 
benefits liberally because by so doing he maintained his superior 
position; only under necessity would he accept a favor, and that he 
would return twice over so as to resume his superiority. He would 
for this reason remember the benefits he had conferred and forget 
those he had received, for superiority lay in giving, inferiority in 
receiving. He preserved equanimity in the face of good fortune or 
bad; he ignored the wrongs done to him by others, knowing that 
nothing external really touched him. He wondered at nothing, 
never boasted of his accomplishments, even seemed to minimize 
them by his air of disdain for them...1* 


The key to the gentleman, and his code of ethics and his 
magnanimous nature, was honor and integrity: 


11 [bid. 

ts Ibid. 

18 Ruth Kelso, The Doctrine of the English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1921), p. 95. 
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Honor seems to have been, therefore, a sort of conscience directing 
the man of honor in his actions, not alone by desire of fame or fear 
of damaged reputation, but by an inward impulse toward virtue 
and away from vice; an ‘enigmatic mixture of conscience and 
egoism’ Burckhardt calls it, and comes as near perhaps as one can 
to comprehending in a phrase the two aspects of this strange sense 
that, it need hardly be insisted, was taken to be the possession of 
the gentleman alone. 


It is this concept of honor which is fundamental to the duel: 


. which reached its highest development in Italy where it 
amounted to a religion, but its effect was seen in practice in Eng- 
land. Men regard their serving honor as their most precious pos- 
session; it was the best part of them, almost the whole. Integrity 
comes the nearest perhaps as a synonym. Those who viewed it 
chiefly from the external point of view, as susceptible to injury from 
without because it might so be lost in the opinion of men, believed 
in the duel as a means of preservation; man gained dignity by 
holding within his own hand the means of maintaining himself 
against all the world.'® 


It is this attitude that has long characterized the gentleman. 


b. Gentleman Form and Character 


For the gentleman good form and character are one and the 
same. The basic formula for the ideal concept of good form 
and character is self-mastery and style. Self-mastery demands 
of the individual a profound respect for himself. The survival 
of the self in the face of life’s tasks, vicissitudes and good fortune 
is contingent upon this self-contained respect; such an “exist- 
ential” relationship between the self and the world has en- 
nobled the gentleman-concept of form and character. Thus 
self-mastery does indeed demand of the individual a chivalric 
point of view. This accounts for the gentleman’s attitude to- 
ward human beings in general. That is to say: 

The Englishman tends to see in his fellow-man another gentleman, 


and shows a confidence that only the ethics of chivalry can sustain; 
his courtesy to the weak and the helpless is unfailing; within the 


4 Ibid., p. 99. 
16 Ibid., p. 104. 
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limits prescribed for him by the knightly code ... he refrains 
from pursuing his own advantage to the full extent, as from 
promoting it by means he does not regard as decent. All ethical 
action is, further, performed as though it were something quite 
obvious. There is no struggle against temptation, no sense that 
the ‘good form’ constitutes a burden...16 


The other component of the gentleman concept of form and 
character is style. The importance of this is suggested by 
Sedgwick: 


We say colloquially that it has style, and we mean that its exterior 
has an aesthetic value, that it gives us pleasure to look at it. This 
accomplishment is based on form. Whatever is noble, grand, 
rhythmical, subtle, whatever possesses measure or elegance, it is 
the result of form. Form, when it is successful has style ... as 
Shakespeare’s description of a horse.17 


It is for this reason that we say the possession of all the virtues 
incumbent in the gentleman idea 


was not enough to entitle their possessor to enter the Guild. One 
never thinks of Habakkuk, John the Baptist, Epictetus, Luther, or 
Calvin as gentlemen; they were prophets, saints, heroes, if you 
like, but not gentlemen. It was the possession of other qualities — 
a modest dignity, self-control, a care of manners, an appreciation 
of style — that in ages past, causes the type to be regarded as 
beneficial to society.1® 


The English gentleman regards it as a duty to himself always 
to obey the rules of the game, even when his conduct is not 
observed. “The externals such as one’s bearing and manners, 
weight the scales only in so far as they reveal, however 
fleetingly, a superior and accepted scale of values, solid moral 
convictions, and a code of honor based on these funda- 
mentals.” 19 


16 Wilhelm Dibelius, England (New York, Harper & Brothers, 1930), 
. 166. so 

t Henry D. Sedgwick, In Praise of Gentlemen (Boston, Little, Brown, and 

Company, 1935), p. 25. 

a8 Tbidy po 7A; 

19 Michael J. Demiashkevich, The National Mind (New York, American 

Book Company, 1938), p. 49. 
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Style suggests then the attainment of balance, an har- 
monius coordination of the faculties, whereby the body is not 
valued less than the mind. It furthermore conveys an aesthetic 
freedom. In the last analysis it affirms gentleman form as the 
personification of an aesthetic truth. The magnitude of free- 
dom implies not only the preservation of superior distinction 
but receives the moral and ethical inspiration from such a 
distinction. Beauty is a result of the moral element implicit in 
this freedom. 


c. Ethical Foundations of the Universal Gentleman 


When speaking of the aristocratic spirit, the reference is to 
both the gentleman and non-gentleman. We may see that the 
masses as well as the English gentleman can be capable of 
personifying what is described herein as the universal gentle- 
man. It is for this reason and in this spirit that a brief study 
of the ethical implication of the aristocratic spirit is here 
undertaken. And thus it is that the word gentleman, as used 
in this context; takes on universal meaning and signifies the 
aristocratic spirit. 

The importance of the gentleman lies in the unique way in 
which he confronts his finiteness. To derive the fullest benefit 
from this point, however, it is necessary constantly to be re- 
minded of Fromm’s words that a “discussion of the human 
situation must precede that of personality”. For only if we do 
this, can we come to an understanding of the gentleman-type 
in the face of human situations common to all men. The 
gentleman’s capacity for embracing finiteness is perhaps best 
understood if we employ the conclusions of August Hoyler who 
states: 

a) Der Gentleman ist eigentlich der politische Fihrer; 

b) Der Gentleman ist eigentlich der nobleman.?° 

Although Hoyler has given us a valid representation of the 
gentleman, so far as this writer is concerned, his organization 


*0 August Hoyler, Gentleman-Ideal und Gentleman-Erziehung (Leipzig, Felix 
Meiner Verlag, 1933), p. 20. 
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based on the premises that the gentleman is a political leader 
and a nobleman is too specific and consequently more sug- 
gestive than thorough. The terms “ethical gentleman” and 
“social gentleman” seem to be more provocative and less con- 
fining, especially when the following fundamental question 
from Hoyler is raised: “Welche innere Haltung liegt den ‘fine 
manners’ zugrunde?”?! This question does justice to the 
entire subject matter on the gentleman, and it introduces us 
to the two dimensions which have been proposed, namely the 
“ethical gentleman” and “social gentleman”. Indirectly, it 
focuses attention on the problem of the individual and his 
relationship to the world. It is this problem actually which is 
primary to our study of the gentleman. 


(1) The Ethical Gentleman 


The belief in a better or nobler self rests upon the realization 
of one’s own finiteness and one’s own salvation. This is 
implied when Wheelwright states: 


[The gentleman] values the aristocratic quality of self-reverence. 
It involves, on the one hand, a ‘passion of distance’, a feeling of 
superiority which is not vanity but self-exacting pride, since ‘he 
who demands from himself and attains great things must feel 
himself very remote from those who do not.’ It involves, even 
more essentially, the creative passion of ‘self-overcoming.’?? 


The capacity of the gentleman to transcend the common- 
ordinary is indicated in the following: “Ein Wertobjekt 
irgendwelcher Art tritt in die Zone des ‘Edlen’ ein, wenn es in 
einen Individuum das héchste auf diesem Gebiet médgliche 
Werterlebnis auslést. Naturgem4ss ist das Eintreten dieses 
Erlebnisses vom seltenen Vorkommen des Wertobjekts ab- 
hangig.” 8 

The distinction between “edel” and “gemein” is qualified 
by Hoyler when he cites: “Wir schliessen uns also der Hart-- 
21 Ibid., p. 5. 
22 Philip Wheelwright, Critical Introduction To Ethics, 3rd ed. (New York, 


The Odyssey Press Inc., 1959), p. 83. 
23 Hoyler, op. cit., p. 24. 
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mannschen Auffassung an, nach der die Reihe ‘edel-gemein’ 
nur eine Form ist, unter der Werte gesehen werden. Sie ist 
nicht ein Wert sui generis, sondern nur ein Mass, axiologische 
Dimension.” *4 

The “aristocratic spirit” of the gentleman is explained on 
the basis of the axiological dimension of the noble and the 
common with regard to “vitality”.2> The word nobleman 
possesses moral nuances that intensify the idea of vitality and 
which serve further to distinguish the gentleman from his 
counterpart, the mass. Aristocratic vitality is intimated for 
instance, in the following: 


‘Every aristocratic morality springs up from a triumphant affir- 
mation of its own demands’. The aristocrat is a creator of new 
values and thus is likened to the Nietzschean concept of the will to 
power: He ‘transvaluates’ the old values, passing ‘beyond the good 
and the wicked’ and substituting his own valuations; ‘good’ for 
the aristocratic warrior virtues, ‘vile’ or ‘mean’ for the ideals of 
the slaves. He alone is the perfect moralist, although by the resent- 
ful man he will be called immoral. For he opposes their attempt to 
pull everyone down to their level, to treat every will as equal; he 
perceives that their ideal is a ‘principle hostile to life, a destroyer 
and dissolver of man, an outrage on the future of man, a symptom 
of fatigue, a short-cut to Nothingness.’ As the attacking, aggressive 
man, he is nearer to justice than the man who merely reacts, for 
he has no need to adopt the tactics, necessary in the case of the 
reacting man, of making false and biased valuations of his object. 
He enjoys, therefore, the freer outlook and the better conscience. ?® 


Vitality is the nobleman’s capacity to strive for perfection. 
Vitality is what insures the gentleman’s willingness to affirm 
the idea of striving for a better self and to experience a “state 


24 Tbid. 

*» Hoyler cites: “... dass hier das ‘Edle’ die Herausarbeitung des Typus, 
das Rassige, Echte, Urwiichsige sei. ‘Auch am Menschen gibt es diesen 
Vitalwert des “Edlen’: Auch an ihm ist die Reinheit des Rassetyps ein 
Eigenwert, genau so sehr des leiblichen wie des geistigen. Im Gebiet des 
Geistigen ist ‘das Edle’ der auf das Hohe, Ideale gerichtete Sinn, das 
allem Kleinen und Niederen abgewandte Wesen — das, was die Sprache 
mit Grossziigigkeit, Grossmut, Hochherzigkeit, Hochsinn bezeichnet’” 
(Hoyler, op. cit., p. 23, quoting Hartmann, Ethik, p. 355). 

26 Wheelwright, op. cit., p. 84. 
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of openness”. Openness is another term significant in under- 
standing the gentleman. It is the word used to represent the 
potential freedom and courage to engage in the human situ- 
ation. The state of openness does not exercise itself in active 
participation but rather the contrary: expectation. Expec- 
tation in the “state of openness” is overcome only through 
active participation in the human situation and culminates 
in the act of “self-overcoming”. This process is continual. 
Expectation is the term by which we understand that the 
gentleman is constantly engaged in the act of preparedness, a 
state of mind which accentuates the act of becoming. Pre- 
paredness, when applied to the gentleman, differs from the 
more common usage of the word (preparing in this world for 
the eternity in the next world) in that the gentleman’s primary 
motivation is self-motivation and his primary concern is for 
this world. 

The gentleman embarks on a self-motivating program of 
perfection as the only path open to his elite nature. Experience 
of the human situation indoctrinates him, and his striving, 
instead of being directed toward “Trotz, Wildheit, Grau- 
samkeit, Ungehorsam und phantasiemassiger Entwertung des 
Obenstehenden und Uberlegenen” is directed towards the 
cultivation of “Gehorsam, Hilfsbereitschaft, Piinktlichkeit, 
Ehrlichkeit, Prinzipientreue oder Kompensierung der Minder- 
wertigkeit durch hohe kulturelle Leistungen”.?”_ This is the 
result of his willful engaging in the process of what is termed 
self-induction. 

The idea of self-induction is that which best explains the 
character of the gentleman. Hoyler refers to it as “der Vor- 
gang der Selbstinduktion auf geistigem Gebiet”: 


Wer sich selbst erniedrigt, der wird erhéht werden. Denn der 
Staunende erlebt in dieser Regung zugleich auch eine Art phanta- 


siemAssiger Vereinigung mit dem Gegenstandseiner Verehrungund 


gewinnt dadurch eine Erhéhung seines eigenen Selbstgefiihls. In 
den héchsten Graden ist das die Vereinigung mit der Gottheit, 
die der Mystiker erlebt. Dieser Starkung des Selbstgefiihls beim 


27 Hoyler, of. cit., p. 91. 
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Untenstehenden entspricht ein Machtgewinn beim Obenstehenden, 
der eben durch die entgegengebrachte Bewunderung erzeugt 
wird. Wir haben hier den Vorgang der Selbstinduktion auf geistigem 
Gebiet.?8 


It supports the generally accepted claim that the primary at- 
tribute of the gentleman is his attitude; that is, his mode of 
reaction towards all things. Moreover, the idea of self-induction 
is the means by which we come to appreciate in the gentleman 
a relationship between dispositional virtues and actional traits. 
That is, inner form and fine manners. 

We speak of the dandy as having gentleman form. How- 
ever, he lacks the genuineness, the apparent harmony between 
the outer form and its spiritual ethical basis.2® Indigenous to 
the character of the gentleman is the idea of self-possession and 
self-discipline. Self-possession is an inner trait, a dispositional 
virtue. It is demonstrated by the gentleman characteristics of 
honor, integrity, and magnanimity. These three character- 
istics the gentleman cannot do without. Honor and integrity 
determine his perspective on nature. Magnanimity represents 
the gentleman’s capacity for productive, purposive living. It 
is the virtue of self-expansion and self-assertion, and is pagan in 
character and origin.2° Wheelwright says of magnanimity: 
“The aristocrat gives magnanimously out of his abundance; 
not because he owes anything to anyone, but because the 
deepest desire of a healthy will to power is ‘to create beyond and 
above itself’ at any cost, even at the cost, if need be, of 
perishing.”3! 

The gentleman character is a manifestation of “Being-in- 
the Present”. Emphasis is placed on excelling in the here and 
now. The gentleman’s preparedness to do so is founded on his 
irrovocable faith in self-discipline. Self-discipline is an actional 
trait of the gentleman, which represents the gentleman’s in- 
herent ability to appropriate the necessary external style and 


MPN Md.e Pree. 
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80 Supra, chap. i, p. 16. 

31 Wheelwright, op. cit., p. 83. 
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form to successfully manifest what is inwardly affirmed, namely 
himself. It is a conscious application of the rule since the 
gentleman’s only measure of himself is himself. It is this which 
represents the gentleman’s noble duty to himself. 


(2) The Social Gentleman 


Hoyler makes the observation: “Die Forderung der self- 
discipline legte es nahe, das Gentleman-Ideal als Fiihrerideal 
zu bezeichnen.”5? This would approach support for the 
Nietzschean concept of an aristocratic will to power. Hoyler 
comments further: “Fiir Adler sind der Wille zur Macht und 
der Wille zur Gemeinschaft die grundliegenden menschlichen 
Instinkte. Das Verhaltnis dieser beiden Triebe zueinander ist 
der Masstab fiir psychische Krankheit oder Gesundheit.”?3 

The direction which the gentleman takes in his “Drang 
nach oben, nach Macht”**is predetermined by a psychological 
reference: his openness to life. His complete accessibility to 
life is not deduced from his success, material gain or otherwise, 
but rather by the personal qualities which afford him a 
superior attitude of mind. He is a leader, not because he con- 
ceives of himself as being above the multitude, but because he 
enjoys sufficient empirical freedom in order to give vent to 
innermost drives. He assumes the proportions of a leader as.a 
result of natural volition; it is not the result of an alternative 
which the aristocratic gentleman chooses in order to maintain 
a sense of distance. 

Historically the gentleman was a leader by virtue of the fact 
that he was an outstanding warrior. That his status of leader- 
ship is reconcilable to peace as well as war is summed up in 
the following: 


Damit wird die im Kriege zutage getretene Uberlegenheit des 
Fiihrers auch im Frieden gewahrt. Er erhebt sich nun auch da- 
durch dauernd iiber die Genossen, dass er iiber den alltaglichen 
Kampf zur Sicherung des blossen Daseins innerhalb des Verbandes 


32 Hoyler, op. cit., p. 16. 
8 [bid., p. 90. 
34 Ibid., p. 91. 
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erhoben ist. Und zugleich gewinnt er dadurch auch die nétige 
Freiheit, um die ihm eigentiimlichen Werte besonders zu pflegen. 


Zwei Momente kennzeichnen also den Fihrer in primitiven 
Verhaltnissen: 


a) Durch sein Hervorragen auf dem Gebiet der vitalen Werte, 
durch kriegerische Tiichtigkeit kommt er in den Besitz der Macht. 
Aus dieser Stellung ergibt sich zugleich auch eine Schutzfunktion 
gegeniiber dem Verband. 

b) Er verfiigt tiber grésseren materiellen Besitz, der ihn vom 
Zwange des taglichen Erwerbs befreit.*° 


Thus it is fitting to speak of the social gentleman as a leader. 
He is committed to this status by virtue of the form of life he 
represents. He takes into his form “den Willen zur Gemein- 
schaft”,?® the doctrine of participation. His willingness to do 
this rests upon the gentleman’s affirmation of both self and 
world. It is not submissive participation, rather creative 
participation. It represents the aristocratic courage to be as 
oneself and to be as a part. His function as leader in society 
types the gentleman as a “Romantic Naturalist”.?7 That is 
to say, the ethical consideration to aristocratic participation in 
the framework of a society rests on the following: 


If nature (and for naturalism this means ‘being’) is seen as the 
creative expression of an unconscious will or as the objectivation of 
the will to power or as the product of the elan vital, then the centers 
of will, the individual selves, are decisive for the moment of the 
whole. In individuals’ self-affirmation life affirms itself or negates 
itself. Even if the selves are subject to an ultimate cosmic destiny 
they determine their own being in freedom.®8 


oe Olbidasps 27k 

ae gbid.; p. 90: 

87 This is a term appropriated by Paul Tillich. He employs it for a com- 
mentary on Nietzsche: “Nietzsche is an outstanding representative of such 
a naturalism. ... The phrase ‘romantic naturalist’? seems to be a contra- 
diction in terms. The self-transcendence of romantic imagination and the 
naturalistic self-restriction to the empirically given appear to be separated 
by a deep gap. But naturalism means the identification of being with 
aE and the consequent rejection of the supernatural” (Tillich, op. cit., 
p- . 

88 (bid. P.-L 19. 
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2. BINDING’S CONCEPT OF THE MODERN GENTLEMAN 


Rudolf Binding’s affinity for an aristocratic ethics and gentle- 
man form is the result of the poet’s incessant search for clarity 
and a new concept of man and his own life best exemplified 
his ideal. Indeed, it is the personality of the poet, which 
transcends the ordinary and which demonstrates the philos- 
ophy of man which we find later in his creative works. 

The circumstances of the poet, his literary accomplishments, 
both critical and creative, are too immense in scope to be 
digested in this study. It is for this reason that the sphere of 
action has been limited to Binding’s prose writings, with full 
awareness however, that what will be forthcoming speaks for 
his poetry as well. 

Rudolf Binding engaged in the literary profession as an 
aristocrat, as an expressionist, and a classicist respectively. 
That he was all three and never just one is not suggesting 
profundity or genius by any means. These terms are em- 
ployed and assigned to Binding merely to suggest the breadth 
and dimension which the poet represents in contemporary life 
and letters. These three terms, taken together, warrant serious 
consideration in a study on Rudolf Binding. Together they 
assist us in fixing our sights on the ideal medium for a critical 
treatment of Binding’s character and his art. Such an ideal 
medium is the concept of the gentleman, as viewed through 
the human situation. To represent Binding as an expressionist 
and a classicist is a subsequent goal in the following discussion. 

This is, to be sure, a study of a code of behavior. The 
make-up of the poet and the immense importance of his person- 
ality make it so, these circumstances account also for the 
fact that his “creative activity was less a matter of profession 
than of inner necessity”.® It is not enough to say that Binding 
“created” gentleman form in his fictional characters. The 
poet’s own personality and character is the most authentic 
testimony to the concept of the gentleman and therefore, 
gives it its immediacy and reality. 


39 Frey, op. cit., p. 2. 
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In his autobiography, Erlebtes Leben, Binding voices his 
fondest regard for “Gentlemantum” in his all-to-short, yet 
exquisitely conceived parley between Alkibiades and Edward 
VII. Binding wrote it down one evening during the winter of 
1913-14. It was the climax to an evening of entertainment 
(the same night, in fact, in which he wrote it) with his closest 
friend Anton Meyer, Meyer’s wife Lux and Joie (Eva Conn- 
stein, geb. Annecke) the woman Binding immortalized in his 
“Der Opfergang”. For it was then that these two couples 
engaged in an extraordinary discussion on the gentleman. 
Binding refers to “das Gentlemantum” as “das wunderbare 
geheime unbeschrankte Rittertum unserer Zeit dem die Besten 
Gefolgschaft leisten. Es hat sein ungeschriebenes Gesetz, seine 
Form und seine Tracht.”?° 

Binding subsequently defines the modern knight: 


Er ist ein Mensch der auf sich halt, ein Mensch der nicht darauf 
pocht was er ist oder was er hat, sondern der gefasst ist zu bestehen 
was ihn betrifft; eim Mensch des Gleichgewichts ohne Unterbau 
in den er eingemauert wére um nicht zu fallen. Er steht auf 
Menschenfiissen und gut gemachten Stiefeln. Er ist unsentimental 
wie ein Spazierstock. Er ist unverdrossen wie ein Foxterrier. 
Er ist immer bereit wie eine geschliffene Klinge. Er halt mit 
sich Haus und kommt mit sich aus. Er macht den Mund nicht 
weiter auf als notig. Er tut nicht als ob und nennt die Dinge beim 
rechten Namen. Er steckt den Kopf nicht in den Sand. Er ist 
ehrlich und wahrt seinen Vorteil. Er ist sachlich und unroman- 
tisch. Er ist nie laut und ist in allen Lebenslagen frisch rasiert 
und richtig angezogen. Er macht kein Aufhebens von sich, aber 
er wirft sich nie weg und gibt sich nie auf. Er geniigt sich. Wenn 
er nicht krank ist, braucht er keinen Selbstmord zu begehen.*! 


The gentleman, as outlined by Binding, represents that type 
of personality that embodies those qualities and energies 
“which provide the equipment to master modern life”.4? 
Penzoldt refers to the gentleman qualities as: “Stolz ohne 
Hoffart, Kraft ohne Brutalitat, Empfindsamkeit ohne Senti- 


40 Erlebtes Leben, p. 431. 
41 [bid, 
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mentalitat, fremde Leistung ohne Selbstaufgabe, Gegner- 
schaft ohne Niedertracht und Gehassigkeit.”4% 

Indeed it is Binding’s own sense of proportion that deter- 
mines his approach to the modern gentleman. It is above all 
the pursuit of an undisguised reality that is the criterion for 
his evaluation of life, fortified by a faith in one’s own strength 
and self-assurance.*4 

Binding held to the idea that the gentleman represents a 
“Lebensform” that is modern and young. The gentleman is an 
organic part in the whole structure of life, he avoids aber- 
ration and eliminates degeneration by virtue of his thorough- 
bred nature.** Binding claims that the gentleman is the most 
complete expression of the spirit of the time, in that the in- 
dividual who feels completely as a gentleman will necessarily 
give expression to the spirit of the time: “Ich méchte also 
meinen dass der Gentleman ... den Lebensstil seiner Zeit 
ausdriickt. ... Der Gentleman scheint mir der Ausdruck der 
Zeit zu sein.”4* In speaking of his own age Binding states: 
“Wir meinen eben doch ... dass wir im Vergleich mir anderen 
Zeitaltern, etwa dem Barock, der Renaissance, dem Rokoko, 
dem Mittelalter, von Altertum ganz zu schweigen, keine 
eigentliche Form des Daseins haben.”#” 

The gentleman shapes his own life; his rules are his own: 
“His standards for living are the highest manly virtues, his 
standard of evaluation his own nature.”48 There is no dis- 
crimination on the basis of social status. Binding’s Gentleman- 
ideal embraces the whole people; it appeals to the inner forces 
that lead to a higher type of man: 

Ritterlich, todesmutig, selbstbewusst, der eigenen Kraft ver- 


trauend und von Siindhaftigkeit nichts wissend und vor allem sich 
selbst treu. Charakter oder mit einem andern Wort Haltung 


43 Ernst Penzoldt, “Ritterliche Erscheinung (Rudolf G. Binding)”, Die : 


neue Rundschau, XLIX, Heft 9 (1938), p. 311. 
44 Frey, op. cit., pp. 21f. 
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47 Ibid., pp. 428f. 
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haben muss ein Mann nach Bindings Geschmack. Haltung ist 
ihm alles, ist inm Priifstein mannlichen Wertes. Er verlangt sie 
von jedem, der ein Mann sein will, wie er auch gegen sich selbst 
unerbittlich in dieser Forderung gewesen ist.*® 


With regard to the modernity of the gentleman Binding states: 
“Gegen den echten Gentleman ... kann es keine Einwendungen 
geben. Er ist da. Er denkt von sich dass er als Form jeder- 
mann zuganglich ist.”®° That is, the gentleman experiences 
“that state of being suspended, which denotes an ever-present 
alertness and inner flexibility”.®! This idea is embodied by 
the gentleman according to Binding’s concept of Schweben: 


Vielleicht ist er [der Gentleman] die héchste Form des Daseins. 
Wenn man ihm die Erde unter den Fiissen wegzége, wiirde er 
schweben. Er ist das Bild der gesicherten Schwebe. Er begehrt nicht 
den Punkt darauf er stehen kénnte, um die Welt aus ihren Angeln 
zu heben. Er steht. Aber er braucht nich zu stehen. Er ertragt 
einen schwebenden Zustand seines Innern. Er ist der Mensch 
der Zukunft. ... Alle Bisherigen die ihre Form hatten haben nicht 
die Sehnsucht nach dem Losgelésten, Schwebenden sondern 
nach dem Festen, Bestehenden gehabt — meine eigene Zeit viel- 
leicht ausgenommen.®? 


Stenner states regarding this passage: 


Was kénnte besser den Geist der Jahrhundertwende, die Zeit 
der Schwebe wiedergeben? Der Gentleman ist ein Ideal des 
Liberalismus. ... Er bedarf nicht irgendwelcher Vorrechte, um 
es erfiillen zu konnen. Nur ein gewisses Mass von Wohlstandigkeit 
ist dazu nétig. Es hat ungeheuren Reiz in seiner bescheidenen, 
kihlen Sachlichkeit. Aber es hat etwas Oberflachliches und Be- 
ziehungsloses. Es kennt keine Verantwortung und keine Bindung, 
es kennt keine Aufgabe und keine Pflicht. Es sieht zu statt einzu- 
greifen, es steht abseits statt mitten drin, es schwebt statt zu steigen.®? 


Prior to World War I Binding conceived of the gentleman as 
“an exponent of individualism rather than of the composite 


49 Walter Grupe, Ein Kiinder deutscher Gottschau (Stuttgart, Karl Gutbrod 
Verlag, 1936), p. 5. 

50 Erlebtes Leben, pp. 430f. 
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character of the whole people”.®4 It was as a result of the 
experiences of war that Binding realized the collectivistic 
spirit in Gentlemantum. It aroused in him personally a sense 
of responsibility toward the community; it resulted in the 
realization of a “Gemeinschaft” which was “the outgrowth of 
the particular make-up of the German character”.5> The new 
ethos of the “Gemeinschaft” was a product of the war and 
rested upon Binding’s affirmation of “Diesseitigkeit”.*® 

But the transformation from individualism to collectivism 
for Binding was not a change per se. His was rather a “process 
of intensification”.®? This too holds true for his concept of 
the gentleman. The gentleman was not a point of departure 
for Binding. The depths of ethos in the gentleman prototype 
is what Binding continued to strive for in the German people. 
Binding’s later development resulted only in an extension of 
the gentleman as he originally conceived it. 

Stenner sums up the importance of the gentleman for 
Binding when she says: 


Der Gentleman ist ein Notbehelf. Er ist das einzig Echte was eine 
leere Zeit, die in erborgten Formen und ohne Gehalt lebt, zu 
bieten hat an Stelle eines erfiillenden Inhalts. Und weil er echt ist, 
sagt Binding ja zu ihm. Er schien ihm die einzige Moéglichkeit der 
damaligen Zeit, aus der es sich gut, anstandig und ehrlich leben 
und sterben liesse...°* 


3. BINDING’S “DIESSEITSFREUDIGKEIT” 


“The writer who refuses to allow a faith, a hope, or a theory 
to interfere with his work, who has the courage to confront 
existence itself, is also a metaphysician, because existence 7s 
Reality and not merely its outward form.”>* These words, 
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aptly spoken are most appropriate for this study on Rudolf 
Binding, for the poet’s basic interest was one of a relationship 
between the individual and reality. However superficial this 
seems, such a relationship does have significance; indeed it 
challenges the complete array of values in whose shadows we 
walk, sometimes crawl. It challenges the contingencies of life 
that evidence our individuality or the lack of it. 

The relationship between the individual and reality assumes 
new proportions, whenever the question of the individual’s 
personal freedom comes into focus. For it is personal freedom, 
the human detector, which alone suffices to reveal human 
existence. For Binding, the primary factor that lies submerged 
under the relationship between human existence and reality 
is the survival of human freedom in the face of reality’s 
awesome configurations. And it is essentially for this reason 
that, as was stated in the aforementioned quotation, the pro- 
position “existence zs Reality and not merely its outward 
form” cannot be dismissed lightly. 

It is not, therefore, a departure from the importance of 
Binding’s concept of the gentleman, but rather an unavoid- 
able, though formal introduction to it when we contend that 
at the heart of Binding’s concept of the gentleman is the ques- 
tion of freedom: 


Die in diesem Zusammenhang notwendige Frage nach der Ziel- 
setzung des Menschen, schliesst die Frage nach der ethischen 
Grundhaltung ein, denn die Kernfrage der Ethik, die Freiheits- 
frage, ist so unmittelbar von der metaphysischen Entscheidung 
abhangig, dass Metaphysik und Ethik in diesem Falle nicht ohne 
Bezug aufeinander gesehen werden kénnen.® 


In the opening words to his chapter of R. G. Binding’s 
“Weltanschauung” Stolz remarks: 


Zwei Krafte sind es, die das Ethos und damit die Weltanschauung 


R. G. Bindings bedingen und formen: die Persénlichkeit seines 
Vaters und die Zeit nach der Reichsgriindung. Beide sind von 


8° Radlmaier, op. cit., p. 99. 
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ausserordentlicher Bedeutung fiir das Werden seiner Persén- 
lichkeit, aber in véllig verschiedener Hinsicht.®1 


The influence of the father and the spirit of the times are, 
indeed, the predominant factors in the formation of Binding’s 
personality. The boldness, in fact sometimes audacity with 
which he challenged and assessed German and European 
societies after 1870 is really a sort of throw-back to his earlier 
understanding of and conditioning for the sobriety of life. 
The somewhat messianic tone with which he pursues his 
evaluation of the fundamental relationship between the in- 
dividual and reality was inspired by Binding’s own extra- 
ordinary confidence in what he believed this relationship to be. 
The hypocrisy, falsity, and superficiality of the times after 
1870 engaged Binding in a struggle for the restoration of the 
individual and society. This struggle was founded on ethical 
grounds and Binding’s personal desire to experience the “true” 
reality. 

The influence of the father and the spirit of the times reveal 
their importance through Binding’s attitude towards God, 
with special reference to the Christian God. His attitude to- 
wards religion and metaphysical speculation about the beyond 
is rooted in his childhood and early youth. In his autobio- 
graphy, Erlebtes Leben, Binding tells of the lack of religion in 
his childhood as well as the lack of a basic appreciation or 
understanding of God in general: 


Aus friiheren Schuljahren ist mir die erste Begegnung mit den 
Zehn Geboten als ein Erlebnis in Erinnerung das mich befremdete. 
Gott —; ich dachte nicht iiber ihn nach. Ich hatte keine andern 
Gétter neben ihm und machte mir kein Bild von ihm. Ich wusste 
nichts von Gott. ®? 


It is undoubtedly the most singular aspect of Binding’s per- 
sonal development that already at a tender age, when the 
seeds of tomorrow are firmly planted, he was totally devoid 
of a “religious experience”. The effect was enormous and, 
61 Dieter H. Stolz, “Rudolf G. Binding und seine Lyrik”. Ph. D. dis- 
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moreover, permanent. He learned from the start to do with- 


out God: 


Aus diesen Vorstellungen entnehme ich auch dass ich ohne kind- 
liches Gebet und ohne den kindlichen Glauben an Gott aufge- 
wachen bin. ... Niemals kam es mich an, bei meinen Fahrten in 
den Untergang einen Retter, einen Helfer zu erwarten, den ich 
anrufen kénnte, der seine Hand itiber mich hielte, der mich nicht 
umkommen liesse. Nein: dann ging ich eben unter. Sicher war Gott 
nicht zu meiner Errettung da. — Auch erinnere ich mich dass, als 
ich in spateren Jahren zufallig einmal meine kleinen Schwestern 
abends beten sah, ich mich dariiber wunderte und mich fragte, ob 
wir Alteren das auch getan hatten.® 


Even in the last years of his life Binding strove to remain 
consistently and faithfully detached from any and all meta- 
physical notions and implications. Gertrud Fussenegger, one 
of a select group of people whose companionship and loyalty 
Binding enjoyed in late life, and who would gather “am 
Freundestisch” at Binding’s home in Starnberg, preferably on 
Saturday, observed Binding’s unwillingness to concern himself 
about metaphysics: 


Mir kommt heute vor, dass Binding sich diese Richtschnur zog, 
weil sie ihn, den nach Klarheit Strebenden, von vornherein von 
aller méglichen Unklarheit schied, weil er mit diesem Glauben 
Ordnung hielt in seinem eigenen Haushalt. Denn nichts mochte 
seinen strengen Ordnungssinn mehr empért haben als dunkel 
brauende Hoffnungsseligkeiten der Kleinmiitigen; seine Redlich- 
keit verschmahte es, Ahnungen fiir Erkenntnisse, Vorgestelltes fiir 
Angeschautes zu nehmen.® 


The implication that Binding sought clarity and order is 
deduced from his ceaseless probing into the reality of things. 
His search aroused in him an attitude of skepticism towards 
everything that was not the result of direct experience.® 
Moreover, Binding’s endorsement of direct experience or the 
“Erleben”-process fostered in him the faith that man’s relation 
to the exterior world is emotive and not contemplative, that the 


"at dbid.; Dr 2928; 
64 Das war Binding, p. 234. 
86 Radlmaier, of. cit., p. 100. 
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“life of consciousness is not primarily one that reveals things; 
on the contrary, consciousness is fundamentally ‘emotive’ ”.®¢ 

These three things, namely a godless youth, the “Erleben”- 
process and “dieser Wille nach Vereinigung aller Gegen- 
sdtze”®’ together represent the foundation for Binding’s 
heathenism or, as Radlmaier aptly puts it, “die Ziele der 
Menschen im Unbekannten”.&8 

In a letter dated 3.1.1921, Binding stated: 


Und das ist ja eben, was mich so befremdet: Dass die Forderungen 
unser Zeit, und gerade die der Fiihrer des Volkes so durchaus untief 
sind ... es handelt sich nicht um Gesellschaftsordnung, noch 
weniger um Wirtschaftsordnung fiir den Menschen im Tiefsten. 
Dies beides sind Fragen, die mit héherer Menschlichkeit gar nichts 
zu tun haben.®?® 


Binding is suggesting a society build upon ethical grounds 
and aristocratic inclination. 

In a review of Binding’s heathenism it is to be noted that 
in his own way Binding sought to stamp out obsolete elements, 
ideas and deeds. He was especially sensitive to the fact that the 
Christian religion in his own day and age had fallen into 
disrepute. In his attempt to point out this fact he fosters a 
faith, a new religion: “der un-menschliche Gott”. This grave 
concern for what ethically constitutes the individual and the 
society of ethically-founded individualism crystallized in his 
criticism of the Christian God and the formulation of the new 
religion mentioned above. 

Binding’s attitude towards Christianity i is not amazing, nor 
is it novel. Like so many others before and after him, Binding, 
too, manufactured words of resistance against a tumbling 
churchhood so as to preserve what in the last analysis was 
most significant of all to him: the individual. 

-In commenting on current thought on the theme of the 
individual and religion, Allen points out that: 


66 Knight, of. cit., p. 65. 
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Heidegger regards the whole modern view as erroneous and as 
substituting a construction of our own for that encounter with 
Being which was possible in the ancient world and even in the 
Middle Ages. The fundamental difference between the modern 
world and previous periods, he would say, is not that we have an- 
other world-picture than they had, but that we have a world- 
picture while they had nothing of the kind.” 


Along the same vein William Barrett assesses the statutes of 
religion and Western man when he succinctly states: 


Religion to medieval man was not so much a theological system as 
a solid psychological matrix surrounding the individual’s life 
from birth to death, sanctifying and enclosing all its ordinary and 
extraordinary occasions in sacrament and ritual. The loss of the 
Church was the loss of a whole system of symbols, images, dogmas, 
and rites which had the psychological validity of immediate 
experience, and within which hitherto the whole psychic life of 
Western man had been safely contained. In losing religion, man 
lost the concrete connection with a transcendant realm of being; 
he was set free to deal with this world in all its brute objectivity. 
But he was bound to feel homeless in such a world, which no 
longer answered the needs of his spirit. ... Henceforth, in seeking 
his own human completeness man would have to do for himself 
what he once had done for him, unconsciously, by the Church, 
through the medium of its sacramental life. ...71 


Binding calls his age a “schwebender Zustand unseres 
Innern.”?* This is in contrast to Christianity that no longer 
represents us. Binding says: 


Ich weiss sehr wohl dass wir ohne die antike Humanitat gar nicht 
waren ebensowenig wie wir eine Zeitlang ohne die christliche 
Humanitat nicht vorstellbar sind und in der Tat nur mit und in 
einer solchen gelebt haben. Es ist jedoch sicher dass die Kraft 
dieser beiden Bestandteile fiir den Menschen der heutigen Zeit 
nicht mehr ausreicht. 78 


Es (das Christliche) ist gewiss nicht spurlos verschwunden aber es 


70 E. L. Allen, Existentialism From Within (London, Routledge & Kegan 
Paul Ltd’, 1953), py 25. 

71 William Barrett, Irrational Man (New York, Doubleday Anchor 
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ist nicht mehr allein Inhalt. Es ist nicht mehr Wahrheit in dem Sinne 


wie ich Wahrheit messe: namlich als einen Inhalt aus dem wir 
leben. 74 


Binding does not deny the influence of Christianity. However, 
“mit dem Angesicht jenes christlichen Gottes stimmt die Welt, 
stimmt der Mensch nicht iiberein”.”® Moreover, his inability 
to reconcile Christian art with modern man has as its premises: 
(1) The Christian God does not represent modern man. 
(2) Art is truth. (3) Art is creativity. 

As Binding sees it, art (the art of Binding’s time) and 
Christianity are irreconcilable for the following reason: “Wohl 
gibt es eine christliche Kultur. Denn Kultur ist Pflege von 
Uberkommenen. Man pflegt Christliches. Aber Kunst ist nicht 
Pflege des Uberkommenen sondern Schiépfung.”7¢ 

Binding’s discernment of the “spirit of the times” causes him 
grave concern. For it is all too obvious to him that society as 
a whole still prefers to sanction religious symbols, already too 
outmoded to be of value to the least of us. It is to be realized, 
however, that Binding’s attitude toward religion is not founded 
on erudite speculation. Rather, his attitude is the result of an 
incessant search for truth that causes him to test the “sub- 
stance” (Inhalt) of all things. Binding’s urge to probe the 
depths of reality can be attributed to his unique make-up as a 
personality.?7 

Binding’s encounter with problems metaphysical in nature 
is necessarily transferred to the realm of ethics. His inability 
to relinquish any personal responsibility to God is a result of 
an indefatigable faith in the importance of the individual. He 
does not hesitate to suggest a revaluation of things, for he 
believes that the responsibility of each generation is to seek 
“der Geist der Zeit aus dem man lebt”.?® While regarding the 
basic values of life to center around personal freedom, Binding’s 


4) foi. p. 168. 
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assessment of man’s basic problem is not the relationship of 
man to God directly but rather the individual’s relationship 
to the world, to reality, to chaos — not to God. For Binding 
does not see metaphysics as the solution to any problem. 
Consequently, his insight into chaos is as close as he gets to 
metaphysics. 

In the last analysis, however, Binding does not disavow the 
possibility of a God. Indeed, his own individualistic faith in a 
God is founded on the idea: “der Gott ist unmenschlich”. In 
his essay “Sprache und Wahrheit” Binding presents his “un- 
menschliche Gott”. 


Vielleicht hat der Mensch demjeinigen Wesen das er am in- 
briinstigsten sucht, dem er mit grésster Ehrfurcht und Liebe zur 
Wahrheit nahte, in seinen Unvermégen das grésste Unrecht getan. 
Jenes entziickende Wort Gottfried Kellers: ‘Gott strahlt von 
Menschlichkeit’, das uns so wahr wie kaum ein anderes zu sein 
scheint, wie seltsam fern mag es dem Wesen dieses Wesens sein! 
Gott — wenn es einen gibt — mag von allem strahlen nur nicht, von 
Menschlichkeit. Wir wissen gar nicht wie gottlos im tiefsten wir 
sind, wenn wir ihm menschliche Eigenschaften beilegen. Wenn wir 
ihn gerecht, weise, giitig, gnadig nennen. Vermutlich hat er nichts 
von dem, ist durch Gefiihllosigkeit, durch Ungnade, durch Un- 
weisheit, durch ganz un-menschliches Wesen miachtig und alles 
wurde stiirzen, wenn er auch nur eine menschliche Eigenschaft 
selbst in der Vollkommenheit besasse.7° 


“In order to be completely like man it is necessary to have 
divine image in order to have human image.”®° Binding says 
much the same when he states that what is not “menschlich” 
must be “gdéttlich”. The relevance to his “un-menschliche 
Gott” lies in Binding’s consideration of the possibility of God’s 
existence: “wenn es einen gibt”. It is evident by the insertion 
of this statement that Binding refuses, under any circum- 
stances to relinquish any portion of human freedom. More- 
over, he finds it impossible to be affiliated with religion, since 


7® Rudolf G. Binding, “Sprache und Wahrheit”, Rufe und Reden (Pots- 
dam, Riitten & Loening Verlag, 1928), pp. 185f. 
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he sees in dogma and the aspirations of the earthbound 
individual for the eternity of the beyond suppression, indeed, 
direct infringement on human freedom and independence.*! 
Binding denies religion, “weil er ihren Grundcharakter erfasst 
als Negation des Lebens, absolute Abstraktion, Vernichtung 
des Jetzigen, Apotheose der Zukunft, Entmiindigung des 
Menschen bei letzten Entscheidungen, Aufhebung des Wertes 
mritiohers Vatsc. §? 

Binding regards metaphysics as an excess; he regards faith 
in the eternal beyond as a “Minderwertigkeitsgefiihl” ; finally 
he denounces any trust in God as a “Traudirselbstnicht- 
Tugend”.8 

Binding sets out to rejuvenate the individual and society by 
purifying both ethically. Salvation, for instance, he would 
regard as the individual’s ability to maintain the self against 
any infringement from outside. Salvation, which is the most 
complex idiom, joining human nature to divine nature, is un- 
questionably the basic ontological factor to Binding’s regard 
for human nature. The entire concept of salvation is relegated 
by Binding to a framework consisting of the relationship be- 
tween human nature and reality. 

The primary contention for Binding’s avowal of human 
nature is “die Steigerung zur Persdnlichkeit”, which he advo- 
cates. The poet’s own life is the best testimony to this. 
Personality, in this instance, reflects all the elements common 
to man. The growth and development of the personality is 
represented by the involvement of human nature in reality. 
Binding had confidence that all people could regard human 
nature as he did: namely, as the manifestation of “manly” 
virtues. He sought to establish this point of view by empha- 
sizing that truth and value could be assigned only to that 
which constituted the involvement of human nature in reality. 
What else would this amount to for the heathen Binding than a 


basic consideration for the power and potential of the indi- ~~ 
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vidual? The individual and the growth of personality were to 
Binding what the words of Goethe’s suffice in telling: 


Edel sei der Mensch 
Hilfreich und gut 


Hochstes Gliick der Erdenkinder 
sei nur die Pers6nlichkeit. 


The task of the individual is to adopt the religion of the un- 
human God. That is to say, unless the individual courage- 
ously, and unremittingly takes into himself the reality of the 
present, the possibility of an un-human God will vanish. 
Binding placed no limitations on the amount of reality that 
one could grasp. He did, however, describe the intensity of 
reality: “Das Ausserste”. That is, to test the presence of the 
individual self, Binding thought, one must encounter the in- 
tensity of reality. The intensity of reality is measured in terms 
of the individual and his ability to sutain himself. Therefore, 
Binding’s admonishment to adopt the religion of the un-human 
God is in a true sense an endorsement of self-preservation as 
the means to securing proper faith. Faith in the un-human 
God begins with a faith in human nature. The un-human God 
is never to be realized so long as human nature does not fail. 
This is Binding’s contention. Moreover, what is rightfully 
attributed to man shall not be attributed to God. 

Binding strongly suggests that the inability to realize God is 
because we never completely exhaust the possibilities in 
realizing the potential of human nature. He ascribes the 
realization of the world completely to human nature. Hence 
it is with irrevocable faith and enthusiasm that Binding pro- 
nounces: “In seiner [des Menschen]Erfillung ist dieses Leben 
also Ausserung und Ausdruck des Menschen selbst.” ® 

The consciousness of the individual self and the conscious- 
ness of the here and now represent for Binding the same 
totality of life. Consciousness of the individual self or self- 
realization embodies the act of self-preservation. Self-preser- 
vation is contingent on the here and now. It is for this reason 
8 Ibid. 
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that Binding is unyielding in his endorsement of “Gegen- 
wartsbewusstsein”’. 

However ephemeral Binding’s philosophy of man may be, it 
does, nevertheless, contain in body and scope the basic funda- 
mentals for an appraisal of aristocratic ethics. It is towards this 
end, namely indoctrination and inplementation of an aris- 
tocratic code of ethics, that Binding strove, as a poet and a 
person. 

In referring to a quotation from Binding, “Geist muss 
Leben werden und Leben Geist” Radlmaier states: 


Dies ist das Ideal seines Lebens, das Mass seiner Dinge, um des- 
sentwillen er den Menschen auf sich selbst stellte, damit er ohne 
Hilfe, nur im Glauben an das Leben und sein eigenes Menschen- 
tum, in der Lésung dieser unendlichen Aufgabe aus sich selbst das 
Géttliche in die Welt trage.®® 


It is in this frame of mind that Binding grasps the significance 
of the here and now, and it is within the framework of the 
present that the greatest good can be attained. Furthermore, 
Binding would agree with Aristotle that the greatest happiness 
is to be the greatest good. For Binding this takes on the fol- 
lowing proportions: 


. es gibt einmal keine grdéssere Seligkeit als das Gliicksgefiihl, 
‘das den Menschen iiberkommt, wenn er das Héchste, dessen er 
in begnadetem Augenblick fahig ist, durch eigene Kraft geleistet 
zu haben sich heimlich gesteht.’®® 


Binding does not propose a Weltanschauung. What is im- 
portant to him is that the individual find affirmation through 
life itself: “Die Freude und Achtung am eigenen Welt-Er- 
fahren und eigenen Welt-Erleben.”8’ Suffice it to say, Bind- 
ing’s own life is the best illustration of the “Erleben”-process 
and the development and growth of personality, or “Steigerung 
der Persénlichkeit”. 


85 Ibid. 
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One very important aspect in Binding’s youth is the “Ehren- 
kodex” which existed between him an his father: 


Bestand zwischen meinem Vater und mir schon von den frithesten 
Zeiten ein ungeschriebener Ehrenkodex, den aber ich aufgerichtet 
hatte und der schon damals und in héherem, wahrhaft verhangnis- 
vollem Grade bis in meine Mannesjahre etwa verlangte, niemals 
eine Frage an ihn zu richten die ich mir am Ende selber beant- 
worten, konnte, eine Hand nicht anzunehmen solange es auch noch 
gerade ohne sie ging, ferner aber — als Selbstverstandlichkeit und 
Ehrenpflicht — Gefiihle zu verschweigen ...*° 


Karl Binding’s influence on his son was particularly signif- 
icant, and it resulted in both hero worship and restraint for 
the poet. He assumed the proportions of a demi-god in the 
eyes of his son, due to the dynamic personality and manly 
principles which the father displayed. This influence contrib- 
uted in no small way to forming the poet’s own personality 
and world-view. The chivalrous mannerisms which the son 
possessed already at an early age are directly linked to the 
overpowering personality of the father and the subsequent 
enactment of the “Ehrenkodex”. Binding’s compelling need 
to represent himself and to define himself on his own terms, 
through his own experiences never gave way to any intellectual 
or philosophical resolutions in later life. Indeed, the core of his 
personality and world-view, the ability of the individual to 
sustain the self at any cost, remained part and parcel of his 
poetic creations. 

It was those early years of conditioning under the “Ehren- 
kodex” that resulted in knightly character and manner. It is 
this period of life, too, that typifies Binding’s attitude towards 
the world of appearances. For in order to attain total con- 
sciousness of the self that abides in itself Binding thought it 
necessary to remain the greatest possible distance from the 
world of appearances and things.’® This relationship to the 
world is what he sought his entire life. He depicts the idea 
in his relationship to flowers: 


88 Erlebtes Leben, p. 285. 
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Sie standen mir gegeniiber. Sie waren sie selbst. Sie waren nicht 
ich. Ich brauchte nicht in mir zu schwelgen, wie jene andern, die 
sich in Aas und Blume, Wurm und Gott wiederfinden und sich 
ihnen gleichsetzen miissen, um sie zu lieben. Ich konnte sie lieben, 
weil sie nicht ich waren.” 


Binding’s extraordinary reverence for his father, in whose 
shadow he walked until recognition came to him as a writer, 
showed itself also, when at the behest of his father, Binding 
took up a “ritterliche Erzichung”, namely horsemanship. 


Er [Karl Binding] verstand ... nicht nur die Schule sondern auch 
die Ausbildung zu einer gewissen Ritterlichkeit und ihren Kiinsten. 
Alles andere iiberliess er dem Leben in das er wenigstens mich 
frei aussetzte wie den Knaben seinerzeit aufs Eis. Er hat mich 
geflissentlich in nichts bestimmt, er hat mir zu nichts geraten, er 
hat mir mit keinem Finger den mir verborgenen Weg gedeutet, den 
er vielleicht ahnte, er hat mich nach meinem Willen wahlen lassen. 
Er stellte mich wohlausgeriistet, wie er meinte, vor das Leben hin. 
Freilich wusste er nicht, wie stark er in dieser Haltung fiir mich 
wurde, wie ungeheuer diese Haltung bei dem ungeheuren Willen 
wirkte den er besass und den er meinem Gliick, meinem Leben 
unterzuordnen schien. Er wurde gerade dadurch viele Jahre der 
ungewusste einzig ebenbiirtige aber auch uniiberwindliche Gegen- 
spieler meines Lebens, und selbst als ich aus seinem Schatten 
heraustrat, ist er geblieben bis an sein Ende.*? 


The height of individual ambition, and surely this applies to 
Binding, is complete unity of the personality. Binding’s 
attitude of mind, essentially unchanging, and with which he 
confronted life both at war and in peace, is proof of the fact 
that the poet is resolutely linked to “das Werden des Menschen” 
or stiving for complete unity of personality. The possibilities 
with which he endows the individual is only one example of 
the higher type of mankind which Binding advocates for the 
masses. Another important example, and one that helps to 
document Binding’s confidence in finite man is the influence 
of Parmenides. | 
Anton Meyer relates in Der Gottergleiche: 
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Das Ritterliche seines Inneren wie seines Ausseren bezwang alle, 
die mit ihm zusammenkamen, aber wohl nur wenige haben 
dariiber nachgedacht, wie er zur Formung seiner Pers6nlichkeit ge- 
kommen ist. Er begann sie an jenem Tage zu bilden, an dem der 
Gesalbte [A. Kalkmann] vom Kugelsymbol des Parmenides sprach ; 
so steht August Kalkmann in engster Beziehung zum Werden des 
Menschen und des Dichters Rudolf Binding. *? 


It was while in Berlin in 1906 that Anton Meyer encouraged 
Binding to attend the lectures on “Kunsttheorie in Altertum” 
by Professor Dr. August Kalkmann. It is difficult to assess 
correctly to what extent this episode in Binding’s life was 
significant. For one thing, Meyer’s small book dealing with 
his intimate acquaintance with Binding is the only source that 
even mentions this event. Meyer implies that it is without a 
doubt the most singularly important influence that Binding 
experienced at this stage of his life. Interesting enough, how- 
ever, no other sources have documented this influence in any 
way whatsoever. 

In addition to the strong impression which Kalkmann per- 
sonally made on Binding, his lectures on pre-socratic philos- 
ophy, and in particular on Parmenides, seem to have affected 
the poet deeply. Briefly, what it was about Parmenides that 
stirred the poetic and manly sensibilities of Binding, was the 
analogy of Being or reality to a sphere. Being or reality ac- 
cording to Parmenides 


is a homogeneous, continuous, indeterminate mass ... endowed with 
reason, eternal and immutable. All change is inconceivable and, 
therefore, the world of sense is an illusion. To regard as true 
what we perceive by the senses is to confuse being with non-being 
... reality is conformable to reason and what is contradictory to 
thought cannot be real.% 


That Parmenides pictures Being as a sphere is explained by the 
fact that 


*2 Anton Meyer, Der Gottergleiche (Potsdam, Riitten & Loening, 1939), 
p- 46. Meyer points out further how Kalkmann embodies the English 
ideal of scholar and gentleman. 
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since Being is limited in form, it must have the shape of a sphere. 
It must be equidistant in all directions from its centre, for it cannot 
be ‘more’ or ‘less’ in any direction, since there is no Not-Being at 
any point to stop it from extending outwards equally in all direc- 
tions. 4 


Binding, it would seem, found his own feelings on life con- 
firmed in Parmenides and the lectures on classical antiquity. 
For the notion of Being and Reality as being one and the same 
is what Binding intuitively felt to be always the case. And 
after all, his compulsion to probe the non-Being of life is his 
desire to find reality, and in so doing, attest to the inseparability 
or reality and the self. 

The analogy of Being and Reality to a sphere, which is 
equidistant in all directions from its centre, appealed to 
Binding because it clarified his understanding of the relation- 
ship between the individual and the world of appearances on 
the one hand and the world of reality on the other. Binding 
believed in a higher type of man, the thoroughbred or the 
aristocratic man, by means of whom a greater reality can be 
achieved. It is ona higher level of mankind and concomitantly 
a higher plane of reality that the basic relationships among 
things become evident.®*> Binding was to decide later that only 
in art or similar endeavors can maximum reality be achieved. 

That truth lay in the unity of the individual and reality 
was, to be sure, of no little consequence to the man who 
embraced heathenism for the sake of sustaining this truth: 


... Die Bedeutung der Einheit, ... fir Denken und Fihlen, fiir die 
Kunst im ganzen wie fiir jede ihrer Arten, fiir das innere wie fiir das 
aussere Leben, fiir die innere wie fiir die 4ussere Haltung!*® 


For Binding the primary requisite or rather the basic dimension 
of the development of character which should lead to a higher 
unity of individual and reality is self-possession. That Binding 


would consider self-possession to be the most fundamental 
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aspect of human life is founded on individual freedom and its 
contigency upon the human situation and the basic responsi- 
bility of decision-making: “Der wahre Glauben eines Menschen 
— das eigentlich Gebiet seiner religio — erweist sich ... in jeder 
Handlung die ihn auch nur vor die geringste eigene Ent- 
scheidung stellt.” °” 

This irrevocable faith in the individual and reality affords 
him no consolation in nor speculation about the life hereafter: 


Ich glaube an kein Jenseits: um des Diesseits willen. Ich glaube an 
keine Unsterblichkeit: um des Lebens willen. Ich glaube an keinen 
Schépfer: um des Gebornen willen. Ich glaube an keinen Gott in 
mir oder im Wurm oder in irgend einer Gestalt: um des Menschen 
und jeglicher Gestalt willen.%® 


God is life and not love. Binding acclaimed this several times 
and in several ways. His ideal of what man should be like was 
never more than the sum total of his own personality and art. 
Nor was his ideal an abstraction of ordinary, common-place 
life. The ideal, devoid of its creator and the times in which 
Binding lived an which gave it substance, is indeed, an ab- 
straction of the ordinary. But Binding’s unique regard for 
humanity and special interest in the aristocratic gifts and heroic 
greatness of the finite individual are naturally imbued with 
the poet’s own rare and distinguished characteristics. 

Binding seldom generalizes when he speaks of the individual. 
Rather he identifies the individual with the “Geist der Zeit”, 
Binding’s own time. He is a non-religious, non-political 
(politics for the sake of politics) reformer, a modern humanist 
and existentialist,®® who wrote at one time: 


Ganz und ehrlich, ohne Hintergedanken und védllig aus sich her- 
aus, so recht eigentlich ohne Gottes Hilfe Mensch zu sein — das 


°7 Rudolf G. Binding, “Dichterglaube”, Gesammeltes Werk (Potsdam, 
Ritten & Loening Verlag, 1937), V, p. 392. Cited hereafter as Dichter- 
glaube. 

98 Jbid.,-p. 391. 

°° The word “existentialist” does not refer to the philosophers of 
Existentialism, but rather to any individual, who, by virtue of his relation- 
ship to his personal, ontological freedom is existentially oriented. 
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ist das grosse Wagnis und die eigentliche heimliche Sehnsucht 
unserer Zeit. 100 


That the relevance of Binding and his works is founded on 
existential grounds has already been suggested by the im- 
portance of self-possession. This is what represents the indi- 
vidual’s ability to take into himself the non-Being, which 
Parmenides once intimated and which has since traversed 
several stages and generations of philosophical thought, until 
today we recognized it in the acknowleged school of existen- 
tialism. 

Self-possession is a disposition, ethical in function, which 
makes possible personal creativity. The individual’s ability 
to create restores to life what Binding considers to be the 
individual’s relationship to truth and reality. Moreover, it is 
the basic assumption in Binding’s “unmenschlicher Gott”. 
His heroic, heathenistic detachment from God is seen in the 
following: 


es [das Antlitz eines fiirchterlichen Gottes] trug ... g6tterliche Ziige: 
einer unmenschlichen Gerechtigkeit, weil unvorstellbarer Gesetze, 
einer unmenschlichen Liebe oder Nichtliebe, unmenschlichen Erbarmens 
oder Nichterbarmens, einer unmenschlichen Gite oder Nichtgiite, 
einer Unerbitterlichkeit. 1° 


This ominous description of the un-human God is sufficient for 
suggesting the possibility that non-Being, for Binding, is “der 
unmenschliche Gott”. The ominous God which Binding 
depicts is dispelled, however, by the individual’s ability to be 
creative. Individual creativity simply implies that “man in his 
freedom is creative, indeed he is the only creativity there is”. 1°? 
The individual’s ability to be creative rests upon his courage 
(freedom) to take into himself that non-Being, which Binding 
perhaps implies in his un-human God. 

This basic contention of the relationship between individual 
freedom and non-Being is but a reflection of what was stated _ 


100 Rudolf G. Binding, Ad Se Ipsum (Potsdam, Riitten & Loening Verlag, 
1941), p. 42. Cited hereafter as Ad Se Ipsum. 

101° Die Briefe, p. 120. 

102 Allen, op. cit., p. 56. 
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earlier, namely, that Binding figures the finite individual in 
himself to be the sole basis for achieving (creating) reality, and 
thus truth. In ruling out the possibility of God as the primary 
claimant to creativity, reality and truth, he concedes his own 
position — one who finds it impossible to conceive of God in 
any other way than as “unmenschlich” and at the same time 
have a claim to authenticity in a modern world: “Das Gott- 
liche aber trage der Mensch in die Welt.”!°? Or as Nicolai 
Hartmann puts it: 


That anything whatsoever in heaven or on the earth, even though 
it be God himself, should take precedence of man, would be 
ethically perverted; it would not be moral; it would be treason to 
mankind, which must rely upon itself alone.1° 


The First World War, in which Binding took part as an officer 
in the Dragoons, only served to intensify and clarify this innate 
reverence for reality and the “Religion of Man” 


dass eine Religion ist héher als alle Religion; 
dass da eine Glaube iiber allen Glauben ist, 
ein Glaube hoéher als der an Gott: 

Das ist der Glaube an den Menschen. ?° 


Binding’s age, from approximately Darwin to Hitler and the 
rise of national socialism have been appropriately named “the 
godless years”. However, Binding would discharge this on 
the grounds that it reflects an improper attitude. For with the 
experience of World War I behind him, Binding says: 


Man sprach von einer entgotteten Welt. Ich aber sah sie merk- 
wirdig klarer in dem neuen Lichte. Ich wollte nicht glauben dass 
ein Gott aus der Welt weiche wenn er sich nicht mehr zu der 
Gestalt bekennt die ihm Menschen frommen Wahnes in anderen 
Jahrtausenden gaben. Er war von neuem verhiillt: ins Gréssere, 
Unmenschliche gesetzt, wie Géttern ziemt. 16 


Here again Binding links God with the “underworld”. That 
is, the overwhelming, awesome, un-human phenomena of 


108 Dichterglaube, p. 395. 


Allen, op. cit., p. 93, quoting Nicolai Hartmann, Ethics, Vol. III. 
105 Rudolf G. Binding, “Das grosse Grab”, Rufe und Reden, p. 44. 
106 Erlebtes Leben, p. 458. 
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nature, whose neutrality and indifference to human affairs 
alone justify his existence. Or conversely stated, the existence 
of God is mentionable only on the basis that man feels his 
own self-power in spite of a God. 

From the war Binding was able to experience the feeling 
of his own power, in spite of everything: “Dieses einfache, 
primitive Gefiihl der Untergriinde des Seins war das einzige, 
was bestehen blieb. Der Mensch erhialt sich angesichts des 
Todes selbst zum Geschenk. Alles versinkt ausser jener bit- 
tersten und stolzesten Wirklichkeit der Urkraft des Lebens.” 1°? 

The last words in the above quote “Wirklichkeit der Ur- 
kraft des Lebens” may be offered as an introduction to Bind- 
ing’s gentleman. Earlier this writer tried to show what Binding 
considered to be “Steigerung der Persénlichkeit” and what 
were the metaphysical grounds — the distinctions between the 
divine and the human as Binding understood it — to support 
such a concept. In retrospect then, keeping in mind all the 
while the words “Wirklichkeit der Urkraft des Lebens”, the 
individual’s reaching out into non-Being represents the de- 
pendency of truth and reality (true reality) on the individual. 
For the will, the freedom, and courage of the individual signify 
the individual’s basic though inappreciable striving for a true 
reality, as opposed to the world of appearances. True reality 
is “created” out of the non-Being (chaos) which the individual 
encounters at the risk of the self. For Binding it is the intensity 
of the encounter (das Ausserste) that counts. Parmenidian 
philosophy confirmed Binding’s belief that only in true reality 
can the relationship between things be justified and authentic. 
Hence it is with this understanding that Binding, both as an 
individual and as a poet, relentlessly advocated a primary life, 
“Existenz”. 

Binding’s doctrine of the gentleman is the poet’s own answer 
to primary lifein his own times. Whereas his words “primitiv”, 
“Urkraft” reflect his interest in authenticity, the word gentle- 
man represents the aristocratic nature of such an ideal. What 
else abides in the word gentleman can be seen in the poet’s 


107 Stenner, op. cit., pp. 123f. 
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compulsive ethics. He must obtain a standard of living for 
himself and his fellow man that will manifest the authentic 
relationship between form and content and the spirit of the 
times. This is the gentleman. 


4, THE ETHICS OF A GENTLEMAN 


Ludwig F. Barthel, Binding’s devoted friend, editor of his 
letters, and author of many articles on him, advises that we 
regard Binding as an existentialist: “Ich glaube, das Phanomen 
unseres Dichters wird am ehesten durchsichtig, nimmt manihn 
als einen Existentialisten, nicht laut irgendwelcher Theorien, 
sondern dem Wesen nach.”1°8 There are several reasons for 
supporting Barthel’s statement; the most fundamental being 
that Binding as poet and individual is obsessed with those 
themes that have found the most provocative expression in 
modern art and existential philosophy — “... the alienation 
and strangeness of man in his world: the contradictoriness, 
feebleness, and contingency of human existence; the central 
and overwhelming reality of time for man who has lost his 
anchorage in the eternal.” 1° 

However this may be, Binding is not to be labeled an exis- 
tentialist in the same sense that we speak of Sartre, Heidegger 
and Jaspers, for instance. His is not an “intellectualization” 
of subject matter, but rather a “spiritualization” of it. Bind- 
ing does not wish to offer a Weltanschauung, as was mentioned 
before. He is first and foremost a poet, not a thinker. Indeed, 
Binding’s individuality as a mind has been swallowed by his 
personality as a poet. His writings do not represent “syste- 
matic cognition”; he is essentially a subjective, non-reflective 
personality, who eschews objectification of life because life is 
living. 

Nevertheless, he does warrant existential treatment. But if 
we are to stereotype the word existentialist by ascribing it to 


108 Die Briefe, p. 14. 
109 Barrett, Irrational Man, p. 56. 
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those who have intellectualized or academicized the existential 
subject matter, then we cannot regard Binding as an exis- 
tentialist. Moreover, it is for this very reason that Binding, 
thematically does not suggest to us the writings of Albert 
Camus, for instance. Yet thematically Binding is existential 
no less than Camus. We simply do not have the same variation 
of the theme. Camus’ variation is intellectually modern; 
Binding’s aesthetically modern. For both, however, the re- 
lation between the individual and God is on the level of 
existence and not of reason. 

Rudolf Binding is an aristocratic idealist. His surmise of 
reality and human existence has an unmistakable blend of 
courage and nobility. And it is not without due cause that we 
attempt to find in the ethical structure of Binding’s gentleman 
an expression of human resourcefulness and truth second to 
none. The final question will be, however, can we ourselves 
authenticate Binding’s gentleman through human experience? 
Binding’s own person was uniquely gentleman-like. Still, this 
is far from sufficient to convince us of the feasibility and work- 
ability of aristocratic ethics, which Binding’s gentleman so 
truly represents. 

The poet’s aristocratic ethics, which constitutes his formu- 
lating the gentleman, must be unconditionally subjected to the 
life-process. For it is only then that we will gain proper in-_ 
sight into the confrontation of human existence and aristocratic 
ethics. 

In his book Portrait of the Anti-Semite Sartre states of exis- 
tentialism that it “is an ethic of integrity, in which running 
away from one-self is evil, facing one’s self is good”.11° This 
information lends itself well as the new eleventh comandment 
of 20th century man. For it represents the individual “seeking 
to reorient himself to his own historical destiny”.111_ And 
what is this historical destiny and why existentialism? All we 
need to know is that perhaps at no other time in the history of 


110 Allen, op. cit., p. 70, quoting Jean Paul Sartre, Portrait of the Anti- 
Semite. 
111 Barrett, Irrational Man, p. 31. 
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man has the individual become so intellectually aware of 
estrangement as in the 20th century. This kind of sophisti- 
cation in the individual has already been preordained by the 
generation of materialism in Europe from 1870 to 1914. For it 
was this self-satisfied bourgeois living within a stable social 
and political environment that proved to be a fake and which 
left the individual stranded, naked, resting upon the void. 


European man came face to face with himself as a stranger. ... He 
learns how much of what he has taken for granted was by its own 
nature neither eternal nor necessary but thoroughly temporal and 
contingent. He learns that the solitude of the self is an irreducible 
dimension of human life no matter how completely that had seemed 
to be contained in its social milieu. In the end, he sees each man as 
solitary and unsheltered before his own death.11? 


The solitude of the self is precisely what Binding strove to 
find; but not in order to give testimony to the anguish of men 
who suffer their finitude and fallibility at every crossroad. 
Rather, Binding optimistically sensed that the spirit of life was 
encased in man’s finitude. His affirmation of the spirit of life 
was his acceptance of the finitude of man and the involve- 
ment of finitude in the life-process. It is for this reason that for 
Binding the “grosse Wagnis” was to be human, was “das 
Leben zu bestehen”. 


a. Binding’s Existentialism 


(1) The Idea of Freedom 


The involvement of the individual in the life-process is an 
ethical consideration that focuses on the act of decision- 
making. When Binding states “Man braucht nirgends ‘dabei 
zu sein’, um dabei gewesen zu sein. Aber wo um Ent- 
scheidungen gekampft wird, da muss man freilich dabeisein’”’, 18 
he is acknowleging decision-making and personal freedom. 
That is to say, he regards as the highest responsibility of the 


112 Jbid., pp. 29f. 
118 Ad Se Ipsum, p. 17. 
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personality the manifestation of the self — not through a con- 
fession of faith, but rather through the act of personal partic- 
ipation and involvement in the life-process: “Ganz und 
ehrlich, ohne Hilfe muss der neue Mensch Mensch sein, muss 
sterben kénnen ohne tréstliche Hoffnung auf belohnende 
Erfiillung im Jenseits, muss im Leben nach seinen Kraften 
leisten, um sich im Tod aller Taten zu entkleiden und ganz zu 
sterben.” 114 

The freedom of the individual which Binding understands 
as an integration of the total personality he describes in the 
following way: 


Du bist frei wenn du dich einordnest — wenn du dich einbeziehst 
in eine Beziehung oder Ordnung, die du anerkennst. Anders gibt 
es gar keine Freiheit. Immer setzt Freiheit eine Ordnung und 
Beziehung voraus. Die Freiheit ruht auf einer Basis, die aufs Festeste 
gesichert sein muss.115 


This concept of freedom, almost pedagogical in its definition, 
reveals Binding’s understanding of the functional value of 
freedom for the individual and society as a whole; it is con- 
structively realistic. He does not indulge in linguistic con- 
coctions for their own sake. His remarks on freedom, as for 
everything else he comments on, bear the seal of reality and 
the forces of life. 

When he speaks on freedom Binding is social-aristocratic.11° 
And it is his aristocratic concept of freedom that we can 
justifiably apply to every fundamental aspect of his life. When, 
for example, Helene Wirsing writes him of her anxiety, of her 
being overwrought because of the seriousness of the decision 
to marry him, Binding replies: 

Freue Dich einer unbegrenzten Freiheit, die Dir viel rascher Deine 
kérperliche Kraft und Deinen Lebensmut wiederbringen wird, 


als eine Befangenheit, eine Angst vor einer bevorstehenden Ent- 
scheidung, auch wenn dieselbe Dir ein Gliick bringen kénnte.1’” 


114 RadImaier, of. cit., p. 106. 

115 Ad Se Ipsum, p. 11. eas 

116 Ludwig F. Barthel calls Binding a social-aristocrat (Die Briefe, p. 22). 
117 Die Briefe, p. 39. 
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In an earlier letter to Helene, Binding comments on the 
instability as opposed to the stability of the individual. His 
remarks support the unfettered quality implied by instability, 
in whose freedom we find the poet’s own lack of faith in a life 
after death: 

Es ist doch das diimmste und langweiligste was es giebt, ein solider 
Mensch. Ein Mensch ist doch kein Stiefel. Den kann ich mir mit 
dem Ejigenschaftswort ‘solid’ vorstellen, und es passt zu ihm. — Man 
sollte also méglichst viel schaffen — und auserdem méglichst un- 
solid sein. Da es nachweisbarer Massen kein ewiges Leben giebt, so 
muss man hier toben — und toben in feiner Weise, das ist die 
einzige Nebenbedingung. 118 


(2) The Challenge of Life 


Binding attests to the fact that the ultimate meaning to his 
existence was his ability to face the “Nichts”. Even during the 
years of least production, when uncertainty and meaningless- 
ness prevailed as a result of Binding’s unsuccessful attempts 
to instill some meaning into his life 

... war es fiir mich immer ein Kraftespiel vor dem Nichts zu stehen, 
sich vom Unbekannten iiberraschen zu lassen, sich fiir das Un- 
bekannte zu sparen. Ich weiss jetzt was mich damals anwandelte 
als es mich reizte vor dem Nichts zu stehen. Jetzt wo ich immer 
wieder, wenn ich etwas gestalten will was mich furchtbar oder tief 
ergreift, vor dem Chaos sitze wie Gott vor dem Chaos sass, begreife 
ich mich: begreife ich das unbestimmte auf Unbestimmtes ge- 
richtete Kraftgefiihl, mit dem ich mich so manchen Morgen erhob, 


begreife ich dass diese seltsame Zeit der Leere dennoch ein Stein 
in dem Strome war auf dem ich fusste.11° 


In this description it is possible to note that it is not that 
particular time of his life, “seine Leere”, that, as the object of 
his pathos, betrays a weakness in him. Rather it is the pathos 
itself. It is pathos that has to banish the danger of the “Nichts” 
that always threatens when the individual is unable to have his 
“Wunschtraum” become realized. What is really being 
threatened is human dignity.12° 


aS8  TotG ss Di OG. 
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It is this type of an encounter that Binding has in mind when 
he speaks of the “Nichts”. However his faith in the strength 
and glory of the human spirit dispels the possibility of human 
dissolution due to the encounter with the “Nichts” and a 
reliance on divine succor, which necessarily must follow. 

Binding is forthright in his opinion on guilt. The phenom- 
enon of guilt warrants some space here since it is an existential 
result of the individual’s encounter with the “Nichts”. Guilt 
arises from the individual’s loss of appreciation of himself, of 
his human dignity. Guilt is perhaps the most singular com- 
pulsive phenomenon in the individual that drives him to ex- 
plain his finitude and to seek “salvos” through religious and 
metaphysical channels. Finally, it is sinning against God that 
represents a “sophistication” of the concept of guilt and which 
obscures the basically existential guilt of the individual before 
the “Nichts”. 

Binding does not offer an explanation of guilt or sin on 
metaphysical grounds. For, as stated before, he dismisses 
metaphysics. But he does state his position based on ethical 
grounds. For Binding the individual is not regarded as the 
image of God. Nor is he implicated in original sin. In short, 
the individual cannot sin against God. Instead: “... Die 
Qual der Siinder ist durch das bessere Wissen und den klaren 
Anblick der Natur von den einfachsten Regungen hinweg- 
genommen.”1!?1 

With respect to this statement by Binding Radlmaier says: 


Das Siindhafte ist somit kein Attribut der Natur und des Nattir- 
lichen, das Natiirliche ist, weil es natiirlich ist, auch sittlich und 
ebenso ist es der Mensch, solange er spontan aus Kraft und Ver- 
antwortungsbewusstsein handelt. Nur das Nicht-Natiirliche kann 
also bése sein, aber Binding sieht auch dies vornnehmlich in der 
Zuordnung zum Guten, als Stufe zum Hoheren, so wie auch alles 
Leid im Dienste der Selbsterhéhung steht.12? 


Sin und guilt in a religious sense are no less fervently denied ~~ ; 


by Binding than the “extreme unction” of death. That is to 


121 Jbid., p. 109, quoting Binding, Vom Inhalt des Lebens. 
122 Jbid., p. 109. 
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say, life is not a preparation for a death which is a symbol of 
“das Unvergingliche”. Death is the innermost reason for life 
itself and consequently part of the “logos” of the world. “ 
Der Tod gehért zum Leben, weil er dem Menschen lehrt zu 
sein, weil in ihm das Leben liegt und immer neue Keime zu 
wirken.”123 Notwithstanding the physical extinction brought 
on by death, the human spirit as a total manifestation of 
earthly life remains alive,!*4 and in this indefatigable faith 
in the human spirit is Binding’s understanding of death and 
immortality. 

Deines Leibes 

ganz verwaist 

bist vorm Tod 

du ganz Geist. 

(aus “Feierlicher Reigen um eine Tote”, Ges. W., II, 88) 


Binding regards life, death and immortality as non-religious 
phenomena that are realized only in the individual’s ability 
to develop ethically by means of the “Erleben”-process. 
Through the “Erleben”-process he sought spontaneity, a 
spiritual non-reflective encounter with reality.125 What Bind- 
ing sought in every age, according to Barthel, were the 
elemental qualities of “Friihe, Heiterkeit, und Kraft”.126 
Binding believed that only through the individual’s personal 
experience with the world could such qualities ever be revealed, 
since they are for Binding not an end result necessarily, but 
rather the experience itself. The entire idea of an “Erleben”- 
process is significantly functional only in terms of the active 
man, and it is the act of experiencing that unfolds for the 
individual an opportunity for achieving primary life, of which 
“Frithe, Heiterkeit und Kraft” are representative. These 
elemental qualities are mentioned merely to suggest the 
attitude of mind or the framework of the human spirit as 
Binding envisages it. Such qualities are, however, symbolic of 


tas Ibid., p. 107. 

1a. Jbid., px 106. 

125 His testimony to this is his Spiegelgespréche (Hamburg, Hans Dulk 
Verlag, 1954). 
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the aristocratic basis for that program of ethics which the poet 
personified and which hestrove to awaken in others. Moreover, 
it is not a question of the poet imparting to us a kind of spiritual 
idealism. Binding’s unrelinquished hold on reality dispels the 
possibility of any romantic tendencies. If Binding’s aristocra- 
tic and ethical involvement in the affairs of life intimate a 
remoteness from every day life it is because Binding is concern- 
ed primarily with a transcendental self—the human spirit. And 
it is because of the poet’s complete grasp of reality that he 
speaks in these terms. 

His “Tllusionslogiskeit” can perhaps be appreciated in the 
following poem. 


Viele bedeuten wenig 
wenig bedeuten nichts. 
Freunde bedeuten die Liige, 
der Feind nicht die Wahrheit. 
Die von heute bedeuten Vergangliches, 
die von morgen erlebst du nicht. 
(Das War Binding, p. 148) 


The transcendental-self or the human spirit is what Binding 
conceives as the ultimate truth, which he promotes whenever 
he speaks of the “Inbild des Menschen”. Ultimate truth or 
“die ausserste Wahrheit”, as Binding employs the terms, is 
not “truth” philosophically as an absolute norm.1?7 It is 
rather a confirmation of the poet’s expressed faith in the indi- 
vidual personality, the importance of which is centered around 
those aspects of life fundamental to existentialism, namely 
freedom, death, selfhood, nothingness, etc. 


Auf diese Weise wird ‘Wahrheit’ eine Sache des Menschen und 
seiner Entwicklung und der Mensch wird auch im Hinblick auf 
sie zum Mass aller Dinge. Wobei Binding durch sein dichterisches 
Werk entschieden hat, dass es fiir ihn eine héhere Daseinsform 
bedeutet, wenn Gott nicht mehr die Wahrheit des Menschen ist, 
sondern der Mensch und das Leben selbst. In beiden sieht er das — 
gewahrleistet, was ihm das Wesen der Wahrheit zu sein scheint: 
das Zeugende.1!?8 


127° RadImaier, of. cit., p. 135. 
128 RadImaier, of. cit., p. 136. 
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However this may be, Binding regards these things to be the 
basic concern of the poet: 


Die Wahrheit des Dichters ist die Wahrheit des inneren Schwer- 
punkts seiner Zeit und seines Volkes und damit seiner selbst. 
Das was diesen Schwerpunkt ausmacht — diesen Schwerpunkt aus 
dem ein Mensch lebt - ist seine 4usserste Wahrheit.1?° 


The word “Schwerpunkt” contains the meaning of Binding’s 
heathenism. Barthel called Binding “ein wandelbarer Schwer- 
punkt”, implying the poet’s attitude towards Christianity as 
the religion of modern man. In his own words Binding enlight- 
ens us on “Schwerpunkt” and the “truth” of the individual: 


Was ist Wahrheit? ... Wir wissen dass das der Schwerpunkt unseres 
Innern ist, der Kern unserer Seele aus dem wir leben. Das was 
jeweils ein Volk, die Welt, die Zeit am tiefsten in ihrer Seele bewegt, 
das ist dieses Volkes, dieser Zeit Wahrheit. Wo sich der Schwer- 
punkt der Seele hinlaget dort ist sie.1*° 


Es gibt zwar ewige Wahrheiten — aber kein Mensch weiss, wie 
lange ihre Ewigkeit dauert. Die Wahrheiten der Menschen sind 
eine Sache ihres Schwerpunktes. Gott ist die Wahrheit solange 
Gott jenen Schwerpunkt in uns einnimmt und ausmacht, jenen 
innern Zustand den wir Wahrheit nennen. Es kann sein — 
keiner weiss wann — dass eines Tages Gott nicht meht die Wahrheit 
ist. Wenn er namlich nicht mehr den inneren Schwerpunkt ein- 
nimmt wofiir den Menschen jeweilig die Wahrheit liegt. Denn 
dieser Schwerpunkt des Menschen verschiebt sich je nach seinem 
Status, 131 


On the basis of the above stated material it might be said that 
Binding sought a renunciation of sterility in life, to be replaced 
by “genuine living” for the sake of living genuinely. However 
this could only be effected through the individual’s encounter 
with complete and unadulterated reality. The poet’s task is 
to capture the authentic meaning of this encounter, to give 
true expression to chaos, to the “Nichts”.12 


129° Die Briefe, p. 14 


130 Rudolf G. Binding, Von der Kraft deutschen Worts als Ausdruck der Nation 
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(3) Binding’s “das Ausserste” 


What is unquestionably one of the most provocative words 
used by Binding is “das Ausserste”. He employs the word 
frequently in his Erlebtes Leben when describing his own life. 
Moreover, he uses the word innumerable times when discus- 
sing his new ethic. Perhaps if we were to keep in mind that 
term “extreme situations”,15* as employed by Jaspers is a by- 
word in Existential philosophy, we might begin to realize 
exactly how engaging Binding’s “Ausserste” is. Then, too, 
the following statement by Rollo May affords us an insight 
into Binding’s term: 


It takes a strong self — that is, a strong sense of personal identity — 
to relate fully to nature without being swallowed up. For really 
to feel the silence and the inorganic character of nature carries a 
considerable threat. If one stands on a rock promontory, for ex- 
ample, and looks at the sea in its tremendous rising and falling of 
swells, and if one is fully and realistically aware that the sea never 
‘has a tear for others’ woes nor cares what any thinks,’ that one’s 
life can be swallowed up with scarcely an infinitesimal difference 
being made to the tremendous, ongoing, chemical movement of 
creation, one is threatened. Or if one gives himself to the feeling 
of the distance of the far mountain peaks, permits himself to 
“empathize” with their heights and depths, and if one is aware 
at the same moment that the mountain ‘never was the friend of 
one, nor promised what it could not give’, and that one could be 
dashed to pieces on the stone floor at the foot of the peak without 
his extinction as a person making the slightest difference to the 
walls of granite, one is afraid. This is the profound threat of 
‘nothingness’ or ‘nonbeing,’ which one experiences when he fully 
confronts his relation with inorganic being. And to remind one’s 
self, ‘Dust thou art, to dust returnest’ is hollow comfort indeed. 14 


problem of human reality and the authentic representation of the nothing- 
ness of the individual. Binding’s solution to this problem is “form”. His 
implementing the word “form” to provide us with an insight into aristo- 


cratic ethics suggests to us the aesthetic and transcendental implication of 


his doctrine. This idea will be pursued in the following chapter. 

133 Hannah Arendt, “What is Existenz Philosophy”, Partisan Review, 
XIII, No. 1 (Winter, 1946), 38f. 

184 Rollo May, Man’s Search For Himself (New York, Norton & Co., 
1953), p. 74. 
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The meaning behind Binding’s “das Ausserste” was intimated 
in an earlier section when it was stated that it represented the 
intensity of the individual’s encounter with “das Nichts”. 
And it is the intensity of the encounter, as revealed in the poet’s 
own personal life, that characterizes Binding’s heroic and 
aristocratic nature. 

In early childhood it is already evident that Binding pos- 
sessed a remarkably keen sense of individuality and human 
dignity. An unusually deep sense of self-awareness and un- 
sophisticated understanding of personal freedom caused 
Barthel to say of Binding: 


Es gab fiir ihn keine Treue, denn im letzten Grunde glaubte er, 
die Beziehungen zweier Menschen seien, auf vollkommener immer 
wieder zu bildender Freiwilligkeit ruhend, auch immer von neuem 
zu praktizieren und wenn das nicht mehr gelinge, sofort abzu- 
brechen als der schlimmste Trug; die Treue, wie die Menge davon 
spreche, sei Nibelungentreue, ein tief unseliges Gefihl.1* 


It was these qualifications that enabled Binding to experience 
his own highly revered “Erleben”-process. He had from the 
start an innate compulsion to test himself. This “Drang zum 
Wagnis” was the poet’s insatiable striving towards “das 
Ausserste”. In his autobiography Binding relates some of the 
early instances when he was confronted with the danger of 
being “swallowed up”, and it was for him an inexorable 
challenge to see if he could withstand the danger by actually 
not allowing himself to lose the ability or courage to identify 
himself with himself. Perhaps the most appropriate example 
is the poet’s “Rhein-Erlebnis” as a boy: 


Ich musste in den Fluss hinein. Ich musste das erleben. Ich stellte 
mir vor, ich wiirde von dem Wasser fortgerissen, weit, weit, bis 
ins Meer. Ich hatte den Kopf oben. Lange; immer noch. Es trug 
mich weiter und weiter: ich hatte den Kopf oben; immer noch. 
Ich hatte ihn immer oben. Und dann: dann ging man eben unter. 
Das gehorte sich so. Das konnte einem begegnen dass man unter- 
ging, und dann ging man eben unter. In dieser Vorstellung be- 
ruhigte ich mich allmahlich. Es beruhigte mich dass da ja dann 
niemand sei der einem helfen kénne und dass es ja dann gehen 
185 Das war Binding, p. 147. 
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wirde. Es handelte sich nicht darum, dass es dann aus sei, dass 
man stiirbe. Daran dachte ich gar nicht — sondern wie man sich 
diesem was da herandrange, diesem Starkeren gegeniiber benehme. 
Tausendmal, damals und spater, liess ich mich so forttreiben bis 
zu diesem Untergehen — immer mit der Sehnsucht zu erproben 
ob man es wirklich verméchte.134 


Stolz says of Binding’s “Das Ausserste”: 


Unter dem Bergriff des Aussersten versteht er extremste Lagen des 
Lebens, Grenzscheiden des Seins iiberhaupt, in die der Mensch 
im Vollbesitz seiner Kraft hineingestellt, entweder siegen oder 
untergehen wird. Es ist eine Erprobung des ganzen Menschen. ...137 


There are several instances in Binding’s life which could be 
used in order to exemplify the poet’s own sense of awareness of 
“Das Ausserste”. One thing, however, Binding never con- 
sidered the experience of death to be “ein Ausserstes” : 
...“Aber ich habe diesen Tod nie dem Bestehen des Aussersten 
gleichgestellt auf das ich wartete”.!58 By no means is it pos- 
sible to personally participate in an “extreme situation” unless 
the individual be totally present. Binding maintains that it is 
organically impossible to knowingly and willfully participate 
in death in order to offer resistance to sustain the self. 

The poet’s life, up to the time of his breakthrough in liter- 
ature (1909), can be summed up as a time of waiting — waiting 
to experience “das Ausserste”. This is important, because it 
is indicative of the poet’s Weltanschauung during this time. 
Stolz attests to the importance of this when he suggests that 
before Binding’s career as a poet the experience of the pre- 
servation of the self in the “extreme situation” had been only a 
passive one. These years were a time of waiting for active 
participation: 

Diese Haltung des Wartens auf etwas Letztes, Unerbittliches ist 
kennzeichnend fiir Binding bis zum dichterischen Durchbruch. 


Erst in ihm erlangte er aktive Haltung der Verantwortung, aus 
der heraus er wusste, dass das Ausserste zwar kommen wiirde,~ 


136 © Frrlebtes Leben, p. 291. 
137 Stolz, op. cit., p. 10. 
138 ©Fylebtes Leben, p. 401. 
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dass er aber in ihm nicht mehr galt, unterzugehen oder zu bestehen, 
sondern nur zu bestehen.1%® 


b. Binding’s Humanism 


(1) The New Ethic 


That Binding had something of a fixed attitude towards life 
during the pre-literary period is reflected in his aristocratic 
behaviorism — his defiance of what constituted the greater part 
of bourgeois society in the late 19th and early 20th centuries, 
and a feeling of personal indifference towards his own external 
circumstances at this time. 

In order to focus momentarily on Binding’s behavior pat- 
tern it might be wise first to reflect on the ideas of recent men 
who have considered the implications of behavioral con- 
formity and modern society. David Riesman, for instance, 
says: 


In societies in which tradition-direction is the dominant mode of 
insuring conformity, attention is focused on securing external 
behavioral conformity. While behavior is minutely prescribed, 
individuality of character need not be highly developed to meet 
prescriptions that are objectified in ritual and etiquette — though 
to be sure, a social character capable of such behavioral attention 
and obedience is requisite. By contrast, societies in which inner- 
direction becomes important, though they also are concerned 
with behavioral conformity, cannot be satisfied with behavioral 
conformity, alone. Too many novel situations are presented, 
situations which a code cannot encompass in advance. Conse- 
quently the problem of personal choice, solved in the earlier 
period of high growth potential by channeling choice through 
rigid social organization, in the period of transitional growth is 
solved by channeling choice through a rigid though highly indivi- 
dualized character. 14° 


Along the same lines Rollo May states: 


The chief value in our understanding these last representatives of 


139 Stolz, op. cit., p. 11. 


40 David Riesman, The Lonely Crowd (New York, Doubleday & Com- 
pany, Inc., 1953), pp. 30-31. 
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the nineteenth century is that we shall then be less likely to be 
seduced by their pseudo ‘inner strength.’ If we clearly see that 
their gyroscope method of gaining psychological power was un- 
sound and eventually self-defeating, and their inner-direction a 
moralistic substitute for integrity rather than integrity itself, we 
shall be the more convinced of the necessity of finding a new 
center of strength within ourselves. 141 


Binding does, to be sure, represent both inner-direction and 
the highly individualized character. Yet, unlike the society 
that represents him, he is constructive; he does find centers of 
strength within himself which enables him to stand despite 
the confusion and bewilderment around him.14?2 


Binding refers to his society as a period of Tun-als-ob.14% 


Das Unwahrhaftige war sichtbarer denn je. Ich empfand das. 
Man lebt dennoch in einem gewissen Stil des Daseins. Wenigstens 
glaubte ich das. Man konnte doch nicht immerzu in die Ver- 
gangenheit ausweichen. Welches war unser Stil?144 


This was the question that concerned him during those years 
of uncertainty. His sense of honesty, and the search for genuine 
reality and truth cause him to rebel against the hypocrisy of 
the day and the acting “as if”.14° What he sought was a style 
of living that would genuinely represent the spirit of the times. 
That he found this style of living best represented in the gentle- 
man is indeed indicative of the poet’s search for a life that had 
to be, above all ethically aristocratic. Nevertheless, Binding 
personally experienced several years of uncertainty because of 


141 May, op. cit., p. 20. 

pe emee bia. 3.0. 

148 In the form of a footnote Frey states with regard to Tun-als-ob: “This 
term came into active usage in connection with philosophy. The German 
philosopher Vaihinger used it for the leading idea of his work ‘Die Philo- 
sophie des Als-Ob’ (1911). The essence of it is that the human thinking is 
consciously supplemented by so-called ‘fictions’ which actually contradict 
reality but have the important function of aiding the process of reasoning. _ 
That is, a thing is regarded ‘as if’ if it were a certain way. For the final” 
critical conclusion these fictions are then discarded again” (Frey, of. cit., 
pro): 

144 Erlebtes Leben, p. 423. 

145 Frey, op. cit., p. 4. 
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an inability on his part to conform to a pattern of living that 
was implicitly a falsification of true reality. And this accounts 
for his “Gleichgiiltigkeit”, the attitude he took and the es- 
trangement he felt about most things he engaged in during 
these years. 

Binding’s wish to build a new humanity, a new Europe, was 
founded on aristocratic courage. He envisaged the world as a 
mirror which the individual must face. It represented an in- 
exorable reality: 


Nicht als ob er [der Europaer] hoffen kénnte, darin [dem Spiegel] 
etwas erfreuliches oder sich selbst besser zu erblicken als er ist: 
es geht um den Mut, vor der Wirklichkeit nicht zuriickzuschrecken. 
Ob sein Gesicht alt oder jung sei, hat man ihn gefragt! Welch 
Angst liegt darin !146 


Binding’s idea of a new humanity finds similar tone in 
Berdyaev who states: 


The ethics of the human, the ethics of personalism, must be con- 
structed upon an attitude which regards man, personality, as the 
highest value, it must be founded upon the unrepeatably individual 
and not on the impersonal common. The new ethic of the new 
man will above all be an ethic of creativeness; not of law; but of 
the creativeness of man and of the human, not the creativeness of 
a being which is no longer man. The human is connected with 
spirituality.147 

Binding’s attitude toward a new ethic also was founded on the 
claim that the personality was the highest value, man’s 
greatest responsibility. The new ethic that Binding sought in 
humanity does not arise from a juggling of ideas nor rest upon 
a hypothetical basis. Binding, furthermore, does not represent 
a religious doctrine imbued with an awesome respect for the 
relativity of thing and values. The values themselves which 
the individual creates out of inner necessity suffice in revealing 
the new ethic. For in the act of creating values there is always 
a demonstration of self-creating, and Binding advocates such 
146 Rudolf G. Binding, “Ecce Europa”, Rufe und Reden, p. 143. 

147 Nicolas Berdyaev, The Beginning and the End, trans. R. M. French 


(New York, Harper Torchbooks, Harper & Brothers Publishers, 1957), 
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self-creating for the sake of a new ethic. He sees in this process 
the sublimation of human life, the perpetuation of the human 
sprit through an inner act of decision. The decision is the 
individual’s admission of his awareness of complete identity 
with the responsibility of personality; to affirm the self through 
a deep respect for the living-self as a thing-in-itself. Therefore, 
the new ethic professes no claim to religious salvation or 
appeasement, nor does it offer tradition or custom for its own 
sake. Everything must be “created” as a result of a deep 
understanding and conviction in the possibility of a pure and 
genuine “human” life. 

It is an aristocratic defiance of objectification that Binding’s 
new ethic represents: 


The task before man is to achieve liberation from his state of 
externality, and his subjection to necessity, from the violating 
power of ‘objectiveness’ in nature and history. ... Objectification 
is above all exteriorization, the alienation of spirit from itself. 
And exteriorization gives rise to necessity, to determination from 
without. 148 


Like Lévy-Bruhl Binding would maintain “that pre-logical, 
primitive thinking does not objectify, it is subject to the loz de 
participation” .14® This is why Binding employs so frequently 
the suffix “Ur-” and a language and subject matter which is 
destined to reveal the individual engaged in primary life. 
This is why Binding advocates aristocratic ethics, for the 
aristocratic nature and primary life share the same meaning. 
Finally, thisis why Binding supports theidea of “unwrittenlaw”. 


... Ich méchte nur auf jene fiihlbare Entkraftung des ungeschrie- 
benen (ethischen) Gesetzes durch das geschriebene Recht hin- 
weisen. Denn dieses ist unabweislich: Das ungeschriebene Recht 
wird durch das geschriebene entkraftet. Es ist als ob man sich 
etwas aufschreibe, um es nicht zu vergessen; da es nun aber ge- 
schrieben ist, braucht man es nicht mehr zu behalten. Je mehr 
geschriebene Gesetze, desto mehr schwindet die Sicherheit der 


ts” Ibid; p.'63. 
149 Berdyaev explains this when he says that “the person who thinks 


and apprehends is united with the subject matter of his actual thought and 
knowledge” (Ibid., p. 60). 
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Entscheidung aus dem eigenen Empfinden. Die Sucht unserer 
Zeit, auch fiir sozusagen selbstverstandliche Dinge eine gesetzliche 
Regelung zu verlangen, ist sehr bezeichnend fiir ihr Ethos. 

Das ungeschriebene (ethische) Gesetz ist deshalb das macht- 
vollere, weil sein Dasein auf einer hdheren Gewalt und Authoritat 
des Menschlichen zu beruhen scheint. Zwar ist alles Recht von 
Menschen fiir Menschen gemacht. Aber die grossen, einge- 
wachsenen Rechtsgrundsatze und Normen scheinen géttlicher 
Art weil sie ihr Dasein nicht menschlichem Scharfsinn zu ver- 
danken haben, nicht gestiitzt sein brauchen durch ein System 
von Satzungen, sondern in sich zu beruhen scheinen. Die Freiheit 
des Menschen und Biirgers, der sittlich rechtliche Grundsatz 
von Unabhangigkeit der rechtlichen Gewalt: sie waren im Rechts- 
bewusstsein ein weit késtlicheres Gut, als wenn eine gesetzgebende 
Korperschaft dariiber Gesetze und Zusicherungen macht. 

Aber auch diese Fundamente verschiittet sich die Zeit vielfach 
durch eine staubige Flut von Vorschriften, die sich tagtaglich 
tuber das einfachere, elementarere, reinere Empfinden ergiesst. 
Gewiss erfordern viele Dinge gesetzliche Regelung; aber man soll 
nicht vergessen, dass die Fille des geschriebenen Rechtes ein Feind 
des ethischen, des selbstandigen Rechtempfindens ist. 15° 


(2) The War Years 


Binding’s unceasing effort to organize and clarify his thoughts 
and premonitions about the new ethic and the concept of the 
modern gentleman was helped along by his readings in 
Clausewitz. It was Clausewitz who introduced to Binding the 
possibility of experiencing the “extreme situation” in war and 
thus accomplishing a true reality or else succumbing as an 
individual to the intensity of war’s realism. More exactly it 
was the words “Im Kriege ist alles einfach, aber das Einfache 
ist schwer”, from Clausewitz’s Vom Kriege that represented for 
Binding an unqualified truth. Binding relates the influence 
of Clausewitz when he states: 


Gewiss weiss ich erst heute ganz was mich damals gefangen nahm. 
Aber ich wusste schon damals dass es nicht das Metier des Feld- 
herrn war oder das Handwerk des Krieges — obwohl mir beides 


16° Rudolf G. Binding, “Ethische Grundlage eines Volkes”, Rufe und 
Reden, pp. 132f. 
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wegen der Zucht und Unbedingtheit die sie forderten nahe liegen 
mochte — sondern dass es um ein Ausserstes ging. Es gab noch 
anderes Ausserstes: ich ahnte nicht was. Aber hier endlich, im 
Gegensatz zu der Welt, in der man lebte, offenbar leben musste, 
war ein Ungeschminktes, Unerbittliches, Ehrliches, Unbe- 
schénigtes. Ich war mir nicht einmal sicher, ob ich jenen Mut 
besass, von dem in dem Buch die Rede war, und ob es fiir das 
“Gebiet der Gefahr’, das hier geschildert war, ausreiche. Aber es 
beschaftigte mich dass man ihn haben miisse.}51 


When the war came, World War I, the influence of Clausewitz 
was evidenced in the poet’s war memoirs Aus dem Kriege, but 
above all in Binding’s proposed “Religion der Wehrhaftig- 
keit”: 

Binding hat durch ihn [Clausewitz] eine bedeutende Starkung 
seines Siegwillens und seines Glaubens an das Recht der Wehr- 
haftigkeit erfahren. Immer mehr setzt sich in ihm nun die Uber- 


zeugung fest, dass ‘alles nur durch den Willen, starker zu sein als 
die Dinge, iiberwunden werden kann.’}>? 


Binding’s “Religion der Wehrhaftigkeit” and the war repre- 
sent a turning-point in conjunction with Binding’s general 
attitude toward the individual and national life. It is indeed 
true that “the same aristocratic bearing that marked his life 
before can also be observed in his dealing with war. Always 
with a keen eye on things, whether good or bad, he remains 
objective, cool and superior. His standard of judgement is still 
that developed under his father’s guidance: a strong sense of 
reality, honesty, manliness and justice.” 15* 

In war Binding found the ultimate reality that “demanded 
of the individual a bearing up against things”.15* For Binding, 
however, it was much more than a common effort. First and 
foremost, it was a personal experience, one that could test 
“that inner fortitude which he had built up in preparation 
for facing the inexorable”.15> For the most part the war had 


151 Frlebtes Leben, pp. 369f. 
152° Grupe, op. cit., p. 8. 

153 Frey, op. cit., p. 11. 
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in it a positive value in that in confirmed Binding’s heroic and 
realistic attitude. The war represented “the standards towards 
which his consciousness had been directed all his life”.1** “It 
manifested Binding’s desire to be stronger than things.” **’ 
In the last analysis, however, the experience of war re- 
sulted in a sober lesson in human nature. Binding saw in war 
the meaning of existence: the individual coming face to face 
with the most unforgiving form of reality, death. Binding had 
hoped that through such an encounter and the sustaining of 
the self no matter what the cost, man would experience that 
“Hochgefiihl” about which he spoke when he attested to 
man’s greatest happiness on earth. But this was not so. How- 
ever, he did experience war as he had always hoped he would: 


Heere von Mannern. Mit aufgeschlossenen Gesichtern standen sie 
Angesicht in Angesicht mit dem Tod. Ihre Seele war nackt, ihr 
Auge war sicher. Dort vor Unerbittlichem, wo Gebete entrechtet, 
Gewinsel zu Gott lacherlich war, wo keines Mutter sich nach 
ihnen umsah, kein Weib ihren Weg kreuzte, wo alles ohne Liebe 
war, wo nur die Wirklichkeit herrschte grausig und gross, war 
ihnen das wahre Gesicht der Menschheit. Unvergesslich und 
tiefer riihrte es ans Herz des Menschen als alle Liebe der Welt.158 


Binding says that war was directed against human frailities, 
that the individual was left to his own resources. But in the 
process it destroyed many falsities and created for the indi- 
vidual the best opportunity to get to know himself. 159 

Frey offers a valuable summation of the general effect of 
the war on Binding: 


The prevailing question for us is, of course, how war, in the eyes of 
the writer, affects the process of human growth. Binding, who was 
very much concerned with that question, soon discovered the very 
core of the problem. He saw discrepancy between the elemental 
immensity of war and man’s inability to give form and direction 
to the released fury. Man, he found, did not have the insight to 
grasp the whole significance of war. He did not comprehend its 


158 Jbid., p. 15. 
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#88 Rudolf G. Binding, “Vermichtnis”, Rufe und Reden, p. 33. 
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nature and consequently could not master it. The genius was 
missing. Although the external events were offering infinite 
opportunities for the adoption of new standards, man showed 
neither effort nor power to exceed the boundaries of his old limited 
sphere. Consequently there existed so much of the mediocrity 
which Binding loathed.!® 


But Binding’s faith in the individual against the inexorableness 
of reality was not overshadowed by what he had witnessed 
during the war years. He believed that for many the war was 
indeed the greatest moment, their greatest triumph. Especially 
for those who died a glorious death: “Hier klaffte nichts, und 
Wille und Geschehen waren eins.” 

His tribute to those whose greatest triumph was a glorious 
death is a poem by Nietzsche which he incorporated into his 
essay “Deutsche Jugend vor den Toten des Krieges”: 


So sterben 

wie ich ihn einst sterben sah 

mutwillig und tief, 

in der Schlacht ein Tanzer -, 

unter Kriegern der Heiterste, 

unter Siegern der Schwerste, 

auf seinem Schicksal eine Schicksal stehen, 
hart, nachdenklich, vordenklich —: 


erzittern darob dass er siegte 
jauchzend dariiber dass er sterbend siegte.1%? 


(3) Binding’s “Religion der Wehrhaftigkeit” 


It was during the war (1915) that Binding conceived his 
religion of “Wehrhaftigkeit”,1® his religion of “defensive 
power”. Binding tried to find the sense in war, to give meaning 
to this experience. He found “das Ausserste” in the loneliness, 
in the isolation of war.1® But he also saw in this loneliness the 


as0ur Sbid.y px 12. 

161 Rudolf G. Binding, “Der unmenschliche Gott”, Rufe und Reden, p. 15. 
nts” Jbid., p. 16. 
168 [Ludwig Barthel points out that “Wehrhaftigkeit” is not to be mis- 
interpreted for “Wahrhaftigkeit”. Such a misinterpretation did exist at 
one time, much to the dismay of Binding (Briefe, p. 12). 
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seeds of a new form of mankind. Binding always probed for the 
“essence” of a thing. Thisis what set him off from conventional 
living. In the war it was not hunger, death and distress which 
Binding saw but rather what it meant. His conclusion was: 


Eine Religion der Wehrhaftigkeit. Dies fiir alle Vélker. Es gabe 
einen Glauben an das Recht wehrhaft zu sein, sich erwehren zu 
diirfen. Dies und nicht mehr. Dies wiirde uns selbst und der Welt die 
unserer Religion anhangen wiirde, eine so ungeheure Kraft geben 
auf Tausende von Jahren ... dass keine Nation uns gewachsen 
ware. Geheiligt wiirde die Wehrhaftigkeit dastehen, ebenso mit 
der Waffe der Abwehr in der Hand wie mit den Erzeugnissen der 
Arbeit in Arm: unantastbar einigend durch die Gewalt der Idee, 
beruhend in der heiteren Sicherheit des Glaubens, fromm machend 
durch das Bekenntnis des Mannes zu ihr.1® 


With Binding’s religion of “Wehrhaftigkeit” his development 
reaches a peak. For in this we see the author going beyond 
the ethics of the individual and working towards a positive 
integration based on a communal ethics. In the nation, he 
sees the collective spirit, endowed with the same primitive 
instincts that were aroused in the individual by the war. 
Through his war experiences he realizes that one does not fight 
for a culture, nor for ideals; the ultimate realism of that basic 
encounter between the individual and the extreme situation 
eliminates what might be pretentious in human affairs. He 
sees, therefore, that the individual and his culture abiding in 
the nation must jointly assume a state of preparedness, in- 
spired by an aristocratic ethics to withstand external aggression. 
More than this, however, it is a plan to commit a nation to the 
highest responsibility forthcoming from the ruin, defeat and 
death of war — to preserve itself and its identity out of affirma- 
tion of the human origin of the people and the culture. The 
manifestation of the human spirit is not diminished in defeat 
any less than in success; the new ethic for all peoples only pro- 
vides for the self-accomplishment of human life through the 
will to preserve the self against the sacrifice of human resource- 


165 Rudolf G. Binding, “Aus dem Kriege”, Gesammeltes Werk (Hamburg, 
Hans Dulk, 1957), II, p. 61. 
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fulness and identity. In order for a nation to live and not to 
be lived, true reality must be created out of a decision to exist 
in spite of the finitude of existence which opposes such an idea. 
The spiritual result of an ethically existing society founded on 
aristocratic premises, is for Binding the style of living for modern 
man. He admonished the German people to endorse his new 
ethic: 


Stehe doch einer auf und predige die Religion, die aller Grund- 
stein deutschen Wesens von Urbeginn an hatte sein sollen: Die 
Religion der Wehrhaftigkeit, des Beharrens im Eigenen, des Sich- 
behauptens gegen — nicht durch — den Angriff. Wehrhaftigkeit zu 
Glaube und Dogma erhoben, geiibt an Leib und Seele von Kindes- 
beinen und Kindesfliigelschlagen an: nie wiirde diese Religion 
versagen als ethische Grundlage unseres Volkes, wenn es sie aus 
sich heraus gebaren wollte!166 


(4) Nietzschean Elements 


In an attempt to work out a kind of synthesis of Binding’s 
ethics and the ethical implications of 20th century man I 
should like to introduce Nietzsche’s concept of the “Will to 
Power”. Perhaps the most impressive forerunner of the new 
trends in philosophy and psychology, Nietzsche’s “Will to 
Power” offers an excellent study in the ontological character 
of man, both in its potential resourcefulness and its ethical 
involvement in the throes of finite living. The importance of 
will and decision in Nietzsche’s works — and which later takes 
precedence in the existential movement — can be compared in 
great measure to the ethics of the gentleman as well as Bind- 
ing’s concept of the modern gentleman. All three ethics have 
much in common; not only in their aristocratic basis but also 
in their modernity, for the contemporary human being is 
evolving ethically. The change, however, is not visible; only 
speculative. For the most part it is still in the speculative 


stage. Nevertheless, many significant ideas and theories have 


been advanced in the past two decades by our most distin- 
guished American and European thinkers who run the gamut 
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from theology to psychology. A revaluation of theory and 
methodology in philosophy, ethics and psychology is being 
offered; it is an attempt to break down some old empirical 
norms for defining man and to offer the human being the 
insight for combating the objectification and externalization 
of himself and his world. 

In his war memoirs Aus dem Kriege Binding stated his affinity 
for the “thoroughbred” ethics of Plato and his disavowal of 
the Nietzschean “Ubermensch”. 


So stehen einmal der ‘Ubermensch’ un der ‘Beste’ sich gegeniiber. 
Der Beste is freilich eine sehr flache und unzulangliche Ubersetzung 
des griechischen Aristos, das vielmehr mit der Vornnehmste, der 
Edelste, der Adeligste, ja am besten vielleicht mit ‘Vollblut’ 
wiedergegeben ware. Plato will Vollblut, Nietzsche den Uber- 
menschen. Nietzsche will eine Ausnahme: er nimmt sie eigentlich 
fiir sich in Anspruch. Seine Forderung ist egoistisch. Plato will das 
absolute, konstante Gute, das Nichtabirrende, die Ausschaltung 
der Degeneration, keine Ausnahme. Vom Standpunkt des Staats- 
oberhauptes ist der Ubermensch weniger wichtig, gleichgiiltiger 
als das Vollblut auf das ich mich durch Generationen verlassen 
kann.16?7 


It is true that Binding’s justification of Plato is amply sup- 
ported by his own Weltanschauung. But his lack of support of 
Nietzsche is shallow. What he objects to in Nietzsche is the 
word “Ubermensch” and what it denotes, namely “more 
than human”. This, however, is invalid and only points up 
Binding’s own superficial understanding of the “Ubermensch”- 
concept. Generally speaking, Binding did admire Nietzsche 
and found in him a voice for most of what he himself had to 
say. However, there is no evidence that Binding was ever a 
serious student of philosophy, though his acquaintance with 
the writing of Nietzsche is unquestionable. They share an 
identity both on a superficial level and a deeper level. Super- 
ficially Binding’s sometimes aphoristic style reminds one of 
Nietzsche.'** They have taken similar stands against Schopen- 
hauer. With Binding it is because of the notion of Schwer- 
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punkt'®® (Schwerpunkt der Zeit, or Schwerpunkt des Men- 
schen) that he finds fault with Schopenhauer. To Binding 
Schopenhauer’s sophism does not represent accurately Schwer- 
punkt but merely Umkreisungen des Schwerpunktes.17° In different 
language but suggesting essentially the same thing Nietzsche 
assails his former teacher because Schopenhauer’s “Wille zum 
Dasein” speaks only of Wollen and does not specify Etwas- 
Wollen.‘7* Nietzsche’s Etwas-Wollen and Binding’s Schwer- 
punkt are related insofar as they represent the authentic in- 
tentionality of the individual or of a period. It is because this 
is lacking in Schopenhauer that they find similar reasons for 
criticism. 

Berdyaev believed that there were three specific problems 
encased in the writings of Nietzsche: (1) The relation between 
the human and the divine (2) Heroic endurance of suffering 
(3) The creative power of man.172 Similarly Barthel believed 
Binding to be best represented by the three words “Der 
Mannliche, Ritterliche, Vollkommene”!7? respectively. In- 
deed, it is more than the sheer force of gravity that brings 
these men together. It is no less the uniqueness of their per- 
sonalities than it is the spirit of the times that produces a mutual 
understanding and generates a new kind of ethics. For both 
men the great ambition is to give form to chaos, and both give 
an aristocratic interpretation to the new ethics of man. For 
Nietzsche it is “das souverane Individuum”; for Binding it is 
the gentleman. What might generally be considered the 
essence of both is “eigentliches Macht- und Freiheitsbewusst- 
sein, ein Vollendungsbewusstsein des Menschen iiberhaupt”.174 

The three words power, freedom, and fulfillment are the decisive 
factors in the new ethics of both men and through which the 
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heroic-aristocratic nature of the new ethics is revealed. In our 
own day and age they are directed toward the idea that 
“present-day man, captivated by non-being, wants to ex- 
perience final ecstasy of heroism or ecstacy of creativeness”.*”® 
In this The Divine and the Human Berdyaev contends that 
there are “two ideas which wrestle with each other in this 
world” : 
(1) the selection of the strong, of the best, of the thorough-bred, 
of the aristocrats of blood and race; the lordship of some human 
beings over others, and 
(2) the brotherhood of man, the dignity and value of every 
human personality, the recognition of the spiritual basis of per- 


sonality. ... But there is a dialectic of the first and the last. ... And 
to this day racial ethics determine moral values.17® 


It is true that there is a dialectic of a plebeian principle and 
real aristocracy. As Berdyaev points out a plebeian principle 
is based on a biological and social selection, whereas aristocra- 
cy is original and innate. “Aristocracy is spirit; matter is al- 
ways plebeian.”!77 This information is used in order satis- 
factorily to show that ethics and moral values do and perhaps 
always will arise out of an amalgamation of aristocratic spirit 
and plebeian desire. This in part accounts for Nietzsche’s 
biological reference in the Will to Power and the selectivity of 
the “strong” over the “weak”. Similarly with the historical 
“gentleman”-ideal the organic relationship between freedom 
and property resulted in a society of elite individuals. 

Yet it is not our intention to interpret this fundamental 
relationship between aristocratic spirit and plebeian desire, 
and we need not dwell on it. What is of significance, is that 
this relationship is primordial and establishes for us a basic 
norm in the ethics of the human being. It is the essential 
structure from which the ethics of man proceeds. For the 
individual’s biological and social ties with his environment 
take precedence over the true idea of the dignity and worth of 
personality; they are inexorable limitations. 
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Man’s biological and social attachment to his environment 
is a representation of nature. It is also the unhuman aspect of 
man in that man here is not spirit. Moreover it leads to 
unauthentic living. For man to be “authentically” human his 
being must be imbued with spirit in order to transcend the 
limits of a plebeian life. 

But not all men succeed as well as others in transcending 
these limitations. Nietzsche emphasizes this point when he 
proclaims his Ubermensch. Hoyler in his “Das Gentleman 
Ideal” felt the necessity for employing the words “Edel” and 
“Gemein” so as to distinguish the superior from the inferior. 
Yet the distinction cannot go so far as to imply a biological 
superiority; what both Nietzsche and Hoyler are intimating 
is the degree to which one achieves a transcendence of in- 
exorable limitations. It is a value system, an axiological 
dimension, which measures the spiritual vitality of the indi- 
vidual for being “authentically” human. It is a means for 
measuring the freedom of the individual and the semblance 
of an aristocratic ethics and the heroic-aristocratic concept of 
courage. 

It is in this general context that we attempt to gain some 
insight into the aristocratic ethics of Nietzsche, Binding and 
the gentleman. 

A primary thesis in Nietzschean philosophy is the “Will” 
and the “function of the Will”. Nietzsche refers to it as “die 
primitive Affekt-Form”. Similarly Binding gives serious con- 
sideration to what he calls “die Urkraft des Lebens”. Traude 
Stenner describes it when she says: “Sie [die Urkraft des 
Lebens] wird das Absolute, an dem man alles messen, auf 
das man gestrost einen neuen Anfang setzen kann.”17* Both 
men, Nietzsche and Binding, are giving voice to the same idea, 
namely that there is a basic “existential” freedom in the nature 
of man, from which is derived man’s true essence. Nietzsche’s 
“will” and Binding’s “Urkraft” are the linguistic symbols, by - 
which the idea of existential freedom is fixed. This freedom is 
a part of the individual’s self-awareness; he knows this freedom 
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is himself. As such, this freedom is not a figment of the imag- 
ination; it is no “Blaue Blume”. Individual self-awareness 
must reckon with it. It can never be dissolved. 

In Nietzsche’s Will to Power the will is described as being 
intentional. That is: “Der Wille ist ... auf ein Ziel gerichtet. 
Er ist kein bezichungsloser Zug oder Drang...”17° Nietzsche’s 
will, one might say, is the individual’s self-awareness reckoning 
with freedom. Freedom has assigned a basic function to indi- 
vidual self-awareness: to make it responsible for itself. This is 
the same as saying that man is basically responsible for his 
own destiny. 

This fundamental responsibility of the self for the self con- 
tains moral nuances and introduces an aristocratic — ethical 
flavor to the entire process. For it is the spirit and vitality of 
the self that determines finally to what extent individual self- 
awareness is responsible for the freedom of the individual. As 
Giesz explains it: “Das Selbst ist Geist, Geist ist ein ‘Ver- 
haltnis, das sich zu sich selbst verhalt’”18° That is, the self is 
identified with Binding’s “Urkraft” and Nietzsche’s “Wille” 
and Giesz’s “Geist”. It is the existential self and it is involved 
directly in the individual’s freedom. Binding describes the 
outward manifestation of this entire idea when he writes: 
“So leichtsinnig, unernst und ungeistig die Erfassung des 
Lebens ohne die Drohung und Hoffnung des Jenseits er- 
scheinen mag, niemand wird verkennen dass dies alles doch im 
tiefsten einer Befreiung, einem primitiven naiven gefunden 
Bekenntnis zum Leben an sich entsprungen ist.” 184 

In the above-mentioned quote we have an appeal by its 
author to realize man’s historical beginning, which is a pri- 
mordial relationship between individual freedom and nature. 
But the relationship is passive and unreal because man is an 
active spirit, and possesses an awareness of this spirit. Nature 
is spiritless. Man is intentional and can be self-oriented, nature 
is unintentional and is other-oriented. The relationship be- 
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tween individual freedom and nature is a paradox and es- 
sentially unreal because it is not “intended” by both. Nature 
is incapable of intending. Inasmuch as we conform to this 
historical relationship between man and nature it should be 
pointed out that we are inclined to falsify our own existence 
because of a misconception of our primordial status. We have 
nullified the primary importance of “existing” and have failed 
to understand its ethical implications as a result of an in- 
accurate appraisal of man’s relationship to nature. 

One might say that the individual exists ethically inspite of 
nature. That is, the freedom of the individual must be affirmed 
by the self, and the self in turn affirmed by the realization of 
the individual’s freedom. This is the ethical confrontation that 
presents itself to man and which envelops him as a person and 
makes him unique. 

But this ethical involvement has been distorted and man’s 
understanding of himself perverted through civilization be- 
cause of the inaccessibility of nature. Nature is inaccessible 
only insofar as it is always an object but never a subject. It 
violates human existence in that it tends to arrest our freedom. 
It can do this because it has no freedom. And freedom must 
abide in freedom: Individual freedom must abide in self- 
realization and self-realization encompasses everything of 
which freedom can be a part, namely another individual. But 
freedom cannot abide in nature. They are opposed to one 
another by virtue of their “essences”. The essence of freedom 
is human existence (Sartrean concept), the essence of nature is 
matter. ; 

But there is a dialectic of freedom and nature. It is in- 
exorable and thus the true concept of the self arises, for the self 
is dialectically freedom as well as nature. In Nietzsche this 
dialectic presents itself in the terms Setzung and Satzung: 


Die Méglichkeit, Nietzsches ‘versucherische’ Setzungen als absolut 
gemeinte Satzungen misszuverstehen, lenkt u.E. gleichzeitig von 
Nietzsches philosophischem Grundthema ab, welches wir in der 
Dialektik von Setzung und Satzung erblicken. Dieses Thema, und 
nicht die zeit-, kultur- und moralkritischen, scheint uns der philo- 
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sophisch relevanteste Nenner der Denkleistung Nietzsches zu sein. 
Das in sich z.T. recht widerspruchsvolle Detail lasst sich als ein 
erregender Kommentar zur alten, aber nie veralteten Grundfrage 
der Philosophie begreifen, die wir mit Setzung und Satzung um- 
schreiben. Es ist die Frage ‘physis und thesis’, Ich-Nicht-ich, 
Natur-Freiheit, Entwurf-Geworfenheit usw.18? 


Thus an inner conflict results which is at the root of man’s 
existence. It is with regard to the outlook and subsequent 
procedure in explaining this inner conflict that the Exzstenz- 
philosophie departs from the metaphysical systems of the past. 


Man fragt nicht mehr nach dem Sein wie die grossen Metaphysiker 
des Abendlandes, sondern nach dem die Seinsfrage stellenden 
Menschen. ... Deshalb will ihre [Existenzphilosophie] Frage nach 
‘dem Menschen’ keine ‘gegenstandliche’ sein (etwa im Sinne der 
Anthropologie), sondern eher eine ethische: die Echtheit, Ur- 
springlichkeit, Eigentlichkeit (authenticité bei Sartre) steht im 
Vordergrund.18% 

The essential problem is one of overcoming this inner conflict 
between freedom and nature. The answer lies in man’s 
ability to transcend himself. This idea admits to our “going 
beyond” the given moment; the fact that we can actually 
choose not to remain fixed by any force that might confront 
us outside of ourselves. This is what we call spiritual self- 
transcendence since biologically we are determined and here 
there is no “choosing”. 

We see in Nietzsche, in Binding and the gentleman a re- 
presentation of the individual involved in authentic self- 
transcending. It exemplifies man in the throes of life, em- 
bracing life according to a primordial ethics that evolves 
exclusively around the fact that the individual has an earthly- 
bound status. This is what he inherits at birth. 

Like the gentleman, who historically achieved recognition 
because of an highly individualistic nature and a code of ethics 
that required of the individual an acknowledgment of self- 
importance, so, too, do the ethics of Binding and Nietzsche 
consist primarily of individual self-importance. Not the least 
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of the constituents that makes it possible for man to rely on his 
own human resourcefulness is the “Erleben”-process: the 
immediacy of experience. In direct experience the test of the 
courage-to-be is measured in terms of intensity: the intensity 
of the will to withstand the fixation and objectification of 
human existence. The freedom of the will is the power of 
the will. In the individual’s self-awareness this idea of “ex- 
isting” generates the will to power; that is, the will to freedom. 
Freedom and power are one and the same, both representing 
the individual’s ability to accept the importance of his finite 
self in the act of experience. 

Aristocratic ethics is not so much a type of ethics as it is the 
caliber of existing ethically. It is vitality with which we 
respond to that one ethical fiber basic to human existence: 
responsibility of self-awareness for the individual’s potential 
freedom. It is the degree to which this is done that we can call 
the individual ethically aristocratic. And, as stated before, the 
vitality of the individual’s acceptance of self-importance has 
moral overtones in that it creates its own laws, out of necessity. 
Binding, for instance, could not eliminate from his ethics the 
importance of “das Ausserste”. It was his way of exclaiming 
through the “Erleben”-process the inexorable test of the 
“courage-to-be”. The function of Nietzsche’s will to power 
has for its basis the moral and natural obligations of the self 
to the individual. Incorpotated in the dialectic of Setzung and 
Satzung or nature and freedom is the obligation of the self to 
transcend itself and in so doing it admits to the courage-to-be: 


In zweifacher Hinsicht ist dabei Wille zur Macht am Werke: (1) 
das Setzen selbst ist ein ‘Herr-Werden,’ da hierbei durch Aus- 
wahlen, willkiirliche Veranderung, ‘Vermenschlichung’ (d.h. 
“Auslegung nach uns!) kurzum: durch Anpassung an unsere 
Bediirfnisse Orientierungszeichen, Sinngebungen usw. ‘geschaffen’ 
werden. (2) Diese jeweiligen Setzungen dirfen nicht zu sich 
emanzipierenden ‘Satzungen’ werden, sondern sind, sobald sie er- 
reicht werden, zu ‘iiberwinden.’1%4 ; 


Binding superficially attests to the same idea of self-trans- 
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cendence when he states: “Das Relativitatsgefiihl des Lebens, 
dieses Gefiihl der Gebundenheit und Verbundenheit aller 
menschlichen Dinge aus fragwiirdigem Grunde setzt sich der 
Glaubigkeit, der Erfiilltheit der Menschen entgegen.”1*° 

The idea that the courage or vitality for self-affrmation 
carries with it moral implications in that the self is forced to 
create its own laws is explained through the “process of self- 
induction”. Self-induction results from self-affirmation. Here 
the individual voluntarily commits himself to the task of re- 
presenting his ontological freedom; it is out of moral obligation 
that he subjects his individualism to the affirmation of onto- 
logical freedom. This is what is outstanding in Nietzsche’s 
“Will to Power”. For as Giesz puts it: 
Der genannten ‘Reflexivitat’? scheint nun Nietzsches Konkreti- 
sierung des Willens zur Macht als ‘Befehlen und Dienen’ bzw. 
‘Herrschen und Gehorchen,’ zu widersprechen, da hier der Gegen- 
stand des Wollens doch ‘ausserhalb’ zu stehen kommt. Die Selbst- 
bezogenheit bleibt indes auch hier gewahrt: (1) dem Machtwillen 
ist im Herrschen nicht das Untertanige von vorwiegendem Interesse, 
sondern das Im-Zuge-Sein des Wollens selbst. Um ein psycholo- 
gisches Gleichnis zu bringen: ‘Man liebt zuletzt seine Begierde, 
nicht das Begehrte.’18¢ 
The ethics of the historical gentleman, and Binding’s and 
Nietzsche’s aristocratic classification can perhaps best be seen 
in what was earlier called the gentleman’s state of openness, 
that is in Binding’s concept of Schweben and in Nietzsche’s 
Oszillation. These three words represent the same attitude of 
mind: a disposition that represents the individual’s potential 
freedom and courage to engage in the human situation. In 
the gentleman the “state of openness” is to be regarded as 
the nobleman’s inner content. His extra-ordinary self-disci- 
pline and self-possession represent his own type of self-con- 
ditioning in response to the challenge of living existentially. 
His aristocratic uniqueness lies in the intentionality of the 
“extra-ordinary”: his discipline, his self-possession and his 
magnanimity. His primary motivation is self-motivation. The 
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dispositional virtues as well as the actional traits of the gentle- 
man inform us of his self-motivation: that his ontological free- 
dom and his capacity for living existentially have been af- 
firmed and comprehended as the most meaningful aspect of 
human existence. 

Binding, similar to the gentleman, put his emphasis on 
expectation and preparedness.1®’ That is, in both Binding and the 
gentleman there is an awareness of the self that does not 
culminate only in the “great” human situation, or Das 
Ausserste of Binding. Rather, it culminates already in the indi- 
vidual’s awareness of himself in relationship to what seemingly 
is a threat to his ontological freedom. It culminates in his 
awareness of the “historicity of human existence”. This 
manifests itself in an attitude of “continual” expectation and 
preparedness, in the individual’s own inner suspension, or 
what Binding called Schweben and Nietzsche Oszillation. The 
idea implicit in these two terms has credence only on the basis 
of the self-awareness and self-responsibility; the idea is con- 
tingent solely on human existence and self-motivation. In its 
primordial and most aristocratic form this idea cannot tolerate 
the metaphysics of religion, for the individual must be self- 
contained before he integrates socially and ethically. 

With respect to the “Wille zur Macht” and the idea of 
Oszillation Nietzsche employs “Lust und Unlust als Kardinal- 
tatsachen”: 


Im Willen zur Macht nun ist ‘Lust alles Wachstum der Macht, 
Unlust alles Gefiihl, nicht widerstehen, nicht Herr werden zu 
kénnen’. Diese beide Oszillationen des ‘Ja und Nein’ — namlich 
Lust und Unlust — sind ‘bereits Urteile’. ... Die alternative Charakter 
des Ja und Nein in Lust und Unlust wird durch eine “Oszillation” 
in Schwebe gebracht, sobald der Wille zur Macht sich konkret 
verwirklicht, in Aktion tritt.18 


The “alternative” character of which Nietzsche speaks, is 
identifiable with Binding’s Schweben. In both instances we | 
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understand of Lust and Unlust the individual’s vitality for finite 
living. Lust is what describes the aristocratic will and attitude 
as we find it in the gentleman, Binding, and Nietzsche. It 
results in the idea of expectation and preparedness, implicit 
in Binding’s Schweben, Nietzsche’s Oszillation-idea and the 
gentleman’s state of openness. 

When we speak of the reliability of aristocratic ethics and 
the possibility of an heroic-aristocratic courage in the 20th 
century man it is necessary first of all to point man’s total onto- 
logical and anthropological structure in the right direction. 
What is meant by the right direction is that we must see man 
as Existenz and not just Being, as Jaspers understood it: 


Existenz is for Jaspers no form of Being, but a form of human free- 
dom and indeed the form in which ‘Man as possibility of his 
spontaneity turns against his mere Being-a-result.’, Man’s Being 
as such and as given is not Existenz, but ‘Man is in his human 
reality possible Existenz.’ Thus the word ‘Existenz’ expresses the 
meaning that only in so far as Man moves in the freedom that 
rests upon his own spontaneity and is ‘directed in communication 
to the freedom of others’, is there Reality for him.+8® 


Existenz was referred to earlier when it was mentioned that in 
each of us is contained an ethical fiber that is at the very core 
of our total self. But we should not be led to believe that the 
freedom in Existenz is a justification of purely arbitrary choice 
when engaged in living. 

Mme. de Beauvoir suggests that 


if freedom is the basic good of each individual person, it must be 
held by each, both in theory and in practice, to be the good of all. 
... An authentic choice is one which turns out to provide a con- 
tinuously satisfactory form of life and can be pursued with patience, 
courage, and fidelity. Therefore she concluded that an existen- 
tialist ethic need be neither merely egoistic nor merely capricious. 1 


In light of the possibility for an ethic based on authentic choice 
we cannot overlook the individual’s inner conflict of freedom 
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and nature. For, as W. E. Hocking states “Nature and char- 
acter are not two separable facts. There is no such thing as 
character in men apart from nature in objects. For character 
forms itself upon the reliabilities of the world.”!9! One infers 
from the “reliabilities of the world” the involvement of nature 
in freedom and vice versa. Together they constitute the total 
self. But what releases man from succumbing to an inexorable 
conflict is his ability to transcend it through acceptance. In so 
doing he transcends the self by accepting the self. An heroic- 
aristocratic courage on the part of the individual enables him 
to “ascend” and not “descend”, for he must go one way or the 
other. An heroic-aristocratic courage is present insofar as the 
individual is able to transcend the absurdity of the world. The 
absurdity of the world refers to the feeling of being swallowed 
up. The individual’s ability to transcend this absurdity is 
exemplified through the acceptance of the fact that absurdity 
lies in himself: “Die ‘Gefahr’ und der ‘Abgrund’ liegen im 
Wesen des Menschen selbst. Nur durch sich selbst kommt der 
Mensch auf ‘sezne Hohe See’”.19? In accomplishing this the 
individual has created a “human” world, and it is from this 
that he and nature take on meaning in the eyes of the indivi- 
dual. The courage to examine and accept the authentic, pri- 
mordial relationship between ontological freedom and nature 
is considered heroic-aristocratic. Besides Nietzsche’s “Souve- 
rane Individuum”, it is the ethical trait mutual to both the 
historical gentleman and Rudolf Binding. 
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BINDING’S ARTISTIC CREDO 


1. BINDING’S ART AND ETHICS: A DEFINITION 


Sie sind fiir mich allezeit einer der Seltenen gewesen, die das 
Dichterische als mannliche Mission und ethische Verantwortung 
geformt und gefiihlt haben: unter den deutschen Gestalten gibt es 
keine, gegen die Sie an ethischem Ernst zuriickstiinden; und wenn 
wir das Wort deutsche Prosa aussprechen hat ihr Werk Anteil an 
diesem unserm verborgensten Besitz.! 


These words, written to Binding by Stefan Zweig in com- 
memoration of Binding’s 60th birthday, point towards the 
significant relationship between Binding’s aristocratic ethics 
and his theory of art. Indeed, ethics and aesthetics were 
thoroughly interwoven in the man and his art, to such an 
extent that they seem almost to merge. Therefore, the nomen- 
clature of the preceding chapter which attempted to analyze 
Binding’s ethics (notably the gentleman) might also serve in 
the analysis of Binding’s “Kunstauffassung”. If this is the 
case, then, to a certain degree, the reverse is also true. That is, 
art reverts to the artist’s ethical involvement in time and space. 
Both aspects, however, render a sense of poignancy to the idea 
of truth about the individual and art as it was envisaged by 
Rudolf Binding. They represent something which he sought to 
convey and which he persisted in living personally throughout 
his entire life. 

Since the function of this chapter is to show that the basis of 
Binding’s aesthetic views is his aristocratic ethics, some over- 


1 Das war Binding, p. 100. 
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lapping with previously discussed issues becomes necessary, a 
circumstance which cannot be avoided. This is especially true 
of the treatment of Binding’s views on art, some of which have 
enjoyed careful treatment by previous scholarship.? In the 
interest of presenting a unified point of view, however, the 
necessity for presenting some “old” problems becomes ap- 
parent, since the main goal is to demonstrate that art is the 
highest manifestation of Binding’s ideal of the gentleman. 
Binding’s development as a writer of both prose and poetry 
has been appropriately called “eine Steigerung vom Asthe- 
tischen ins Ethische”.* In Erlebies Leben we get his general 
world view before the war. There is an aesthetic tinge to his 
ideas contained in this work. Perhaps most revealing of this 
fact is the language and manner of depiction by means of 
which Binding’s own ethical substance was enclosed. Before 
World War I Binding had nothing down on paper that could 
be considered a theory of art. Later, in his short though 
assertive and resourceful essays on art, all of which were 
written after the war, it is evident that his art credo was firmly 
rooted in a highly sophisticated formulation of personal ethics.* 
The determining factor in what Binding considered to be 
the truth of art was its ethical basis, art’s capability to re- 
present man through the creative process. The creative process 
was an exemplification of the divine which is inherent in the 
human element. His conception of the creative process as a 
personification of the divine was not, however, at the expense 
of the human element; it was, rather, pre-conditioned by his 
unswerving loyalty to human-ness. How important the creative 
process was for Binding’s total perception of art can be better 
understood through the assertion that Binding assigned to art 
and the creative process the abstract notion of ultimate reality. 
Ultimate reality, a principle concerning the individual and his 
human predicament, he found best exemplified in classical 


2 To list only a few of the areas already effectively covered: (a) Binding’s — 
language. (b) Binding’s Expressionism. (c) Comparison of Binding to 
Stefan George and Paul Ernst. (d) Binding’s journey to Greece. 

8 Stolz, op. cit., p. 26. 

4 Ibid. 
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aestheticism as well as in his own ideal of the gentleman. In 
his article on Binding, Otto Maurer states 

Wenn Binding in ‘Rufe und Reden’ gegen die Auffassung der 
Kunst als Schein angeht und von der Kunst verlangt, dass sie 
wirklichste Wirklichkeit, Wahrheit, das Wesen der Dinge gebe, so 
liegt diese Meinung in der Richtung der Klassischen Aesthetik, die 
er zu bekampfen meint. ... Von diesem Wirklichkeitsbediirfnis aus 
ist es auch zu verstehen, wenn er ... als Menschenideal den Gentle- 
man aufstellt.® 

Maurer’s assertion about the poet’s opposition to classical 
aestheticism is most assuredly ill-founded. At most he is cor- 
rect in assuming that Binding objected to the word aestheticism. 
This is probably true, though I can find no specific example 
where Binding explicitly states his objection to the word. But 
it can be clearly demonstrated that Binding did indeed have a 
leaning towards the classical aestheticism of ancient Greece. 

Ultimate reality and the creative process in themselves, as 
well as the many ideas and attitudes of Binding’s ethics that 
are related to them, predominate throughout his discussions of 
the function of art and its truth. What pre-determines the 
importance of ultimate reality and the creative process for 
him in artis that the disposition of “Diesseits” has been realized 
in both. For Binding “Diesseits” is a causal link between art 
and ethics. It represents the individual and the human predic- 
ament, which Binding has here demonstrated as a gentleman 
type of ethics. 

Perhaps it would be practical first of all to recall certain 
salient facts and ideas from Binding’s gentleman. This would 
enable us to understand more fully the statement, that what 
issues from his art is his own aristocratic code. 

To begin with, Binding stressed the importance of the fact 
that his gentleman has an expression of the times, the idea of 
modernity was all-important to him. What he meant by this 
is that each age or generation has its own style. A style or 
mode of living is offered as that which best embraces the pos- 
sibilities for maximum self-fulfillment. For Binding’s age, as he 


5 Otto Maurer, “Aufgebot der Persénlichkeit”, Eckart, IV, Heft 6 (June, 
1928), pp. 242-250. 
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saw it, it was the gentleman. But the fundamental significance 
of the gentleman form is that which is inherent in its form. 
Binding sought true reality in man’s relationship to the exterior 
world. He perceived life as a challenge that could conceivably 
erase the purpose of man unless the force of life could be 
moulded into an experience. This is what was called the “Er- 
leben”-process in the preceding chapter. That life was con- 
ceived as a force which threatened human integrity can be 
seen in Binding’s frequent and reverent use of the term “das 
Ausserste”. Binding’s use of the word is to signify an encounter 
with reality. Through his own experiences as a youth and 
later in the war Binding believed that from such an encounter 
a feeling of power resulted. In the final analysis this power was 
construed by Binding to signify the man who conquers him- 
self and who appropriates an awareness of the total self. 

To be sure this is an ethics of self-realization. It is aristo- 
cratic in its several virtues and maxims that we elicit from 
Binding’s indefatigable loyalty to what we might call human- 
ness. He wanted the measure of truth and meaning for the 
existence of finite man, and in his “gentleman”-concept he 
gave birth to a cultivated humaity based on self-perfection and 
self-affrmation. That the gentleman was at once truth and 
beauty arises from the consideration that the gentleman sym- 
bolized the creative response of the human essence (finite 
being) to the challenge of obscurity. 

Binding held out against any possible indoctrination or 
“leap” into faith. He resisted God and the supernatural in 
order to retain his integrity. Moreover, he was dedicated to 
what is unadulterated human essence: the intrinsic value of 
the purely human act. Binding realized that the value of 
living was an exclusively human value and must be maintained 
without recourse to divine providence. This could only be 
done by a total affirmation of the individual. Binding’s 
emphasis on human-ness would culminate in the attainment of 
total personality: “die Einheit von Kérper und Geist in der 
irdischen Vollkommenheit und Vollendung”.® 


6 Radlmaier, op. cit., p. 140. 
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The attainment of total personality Binding formulated on 
aesthetic grounds, and in the aesthetic formulation of self- 
perfection we get a confirmation of his general theory of art. 
His doctrine of the gentleman dictates that sublimation leads to 
that for which one strives, namely organic harmony. Both 
measure and balance constitute a means towards sublimation. 
Together they represent a form of discipline. What persists in 
such discipline is the striving for authenticity. Authenticity is 
what pertains to the individual and his quest for truth through 
self-awareness. For Binding authenticity implies the application 
of the ethics set forth in the preceding chapter, which empha- 
sized courage and nobleness as the existential and spiritual 
grounds for the attainment of total personality. Discipline of 
this nature, as an aesthetic projection of ethical content, is also 
a necessary means for affirming the present and withstanding 
an escapism implicit in the abstraction of future time: 


Nicht die Néte der Werdens werden sich offenbaren, sondern die 
Schicksale der Seins. Man wird nicht auf Entwicklung hoffen, 
sondern allein der Zucht trauen. Zucht sieht immer das Sein, 
nicht das Werden. Zucht braucht nicht Bewegung, sondern Be- 
stand — Bewegung gilt nur als Erprobung des Bestands —. Zucht 
will die seiende Mitte um des Aussersten willen. Um der Bereit- 
schaft zum Aussersten einen wirklichen Wert zu verleihen, will 
sie innerstes Sein in innerstem Mass — denn die Bereitschaft eines 
masslosen Nichts, wozu soll die taugen? Allen diesen sich ans 
deutenden, aufsteigenden und gegenwartig auch schon hervor- 
tretenden Dingen ist Binding ganz nahe.? 


The creative process and the striving for authenticity are what 
link together art and ethics in Rudolf Binding. In its highest 
form, Binding considered life as an experience which would 
culminate in a higher reality for man through the creative 
process. The creative process for Binding is the foremost 
embodiment of what is of instrinsic value to human nature. It 
is the act which results in truth. It is only through this process 
that a higher reality and accordingly a total personality can 
be attained. And, although Binding labels the creative proc- 


7 Willi Steinborn, “Rudolf G. Binding: Ein Dreigesprach iiber die Voll- 
kommenheit”, Die Literatur, Heft 10 (July, 1947), p. 585. 
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ess quite consistently “géttlich”, it is nevertheless an inexor- 
ably human act. He confirms this through the ethical 
orientation that he provides for the entire function of the 
creative process. 

Binding’s entire approach to art was conditioned by his 
recognition of an organic unity which naturally prevails be- 
tween human experience and the creative process in art. 
Millotat suggests that when he states: “Als Mensch des Dies- 
seits erlebte er in einer Situation ein Jenseitiges im Diesseits. 
Das Erlebte liess ihn gestalten, so dass die Situation Lebendiges 
schuf, indem sie existentielle Grundlage des Sprechaktes 
wurde.”® His words “das Erlebte liess ihn gestalten” temper 
things the correct way in that Binding gave foremost con- 
sideration to the significance of the experience as the funda- 
mental existential structure. He sees experience as the indi- 
vidual’s ability to withstand the onslought of nature; it is an 
ethical participation in life which is to lead towards the attain- 
ment of completion of the human personality, and to be 
cultivated according to the aristocratic code — that manis real 
because he is human. 

Reality for the individual is only real or true insofar as the 
individual is capable of “humanizing” reality, making it his 
import; that is, part of his essential being. For the most part, 
this is what does not happen. The individual, according to his 
social framework and orientation, seems predisposed to de- 
humanize himself. Yet Binding contends that the individual, 
however unmajestic, is a magnificant creature because he is 
human. The heathen-human origin of Binding’s aristocratic 
code would find a sympathetic echo in Hans Grimm when he 
said: 

Es mag doch zugehen, dass, wenn irgend etwas ganz Verwunder- 
liches geschieht durch die Menschenseele, in die himmlische Musik 
ein Klingen hineinstésst, dass Gott und alle Engel aufhorchen und 


der Seligkeit vergessen, brennenden und sogar sehnsiichtigen Auges 
niederschauen auf die Erde. Denn so unergriindlich reich wie die 


8 H. Millotat, “Bindings erzdhlerisches Werk”. Ph. D. dissertation, 
University of Marburg (1939), p. 4. 
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Menschen trotz allen ihren Armseligkeiten und Scheusslichkeiten 
ist nichts.® 


2. “DAS INBILD” AND BINDING’S HIGHER REALITY 


Whenever experience resulted in the existential experience of 
humanizing life, Binding would say it was “ein Ausserstes”. 
It was his way of distinguishing man’s nature from man’s 
“true” nature, and reality from “true” reality. The individ- 
ual’s ability to take on reality by humanizing experience 1s 
demonstrated by Binding in what he called “Inbild”: 


Das Inbild ist bei mir etwas anderes als bei Ihnen [ Johannes Klein, 
Marburg], wenngleich auch Ihre Deutung sehr anziehend ist und 
vielleicht nur in einigen Ziigen von meinem Begriff verschieden. 
Sie sagen, ich hatte das Inbild ‘aus der Anschauung, nicht aus der 
sittlichen Forderung gewonnen’. Es ist aber nicht so dass mein 
Inbild nur aus der Anschauung gewonnen ist und jedenfalls nicht 
allein aus der sinnlichen Anschauung. Das Inbild ist bei mir ein 
Bild der Wahrheit — wobei Wahrheit der Kern ist (in meinem 
Innern) aus dem ich lebe oder aus dem wir leben. Das Inbild ist 
also, sofern es den Menschen ausdriickt, auch der ethische Mensch, 
der eben nicht anders aussehen kann. Das Inbild ware also das 
Bild das aus dem Kerngebiet der inneren Haltung, des Willens 
um eine inbildhafte Gestalt gewonnen ist (wie man etwa das Bild 
Gottes oder eines Gottes in sich tragt).!° 


Binding elaborated upon “Inbild” on several occasions. He 
perceived it first only in terms of the individual,! and gave it 
primary consideration in setting forth his concept of the gentle- 
man. He conceives of “Inbild” as the kernel from which life 
should be lived. It is what ethically binds the individual to 
himself. What best demonstrated this for Binding’s generation 
was the gentleman. He envisages “Inbild” as that aspect of 
the individual that engulfs experience and self as one unit 
participating freely and harmoniously with the present “Zeit- 


* Hans Grimm, “Das Goldstiick”, Der Richter in der Karu (Miinchen, 
Albert Langen, 1930), p. 199. 

10 Die Briefe, p. 404. 
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geist”. Binding regards “Inbild” or (and) “Inbegriff” to be 
the purest form of being;!? that is being in the here and now. 
It is a “Daseinsform”. Radlmaier elaborates on the meaning 
of Binding’s “Inbild” when she says: 


Nicht nur, dass das Inbild auf den Menschen hinweist als den- 
jenigen, der, wenn er frei von ‘Zutaten’ ist, das bejahenswerte Bild 
des Menschen in sich tragt und aus sich selbst zu entwickeln 
vermag, es kommt in dieser begrifflichen Festlegung auch zum 
Ausdruck, dass es sich um kein ‘Fernbild’ handelt, weder im Sinne 
der Vergangenheit noch der Zukunft, so dass es jeweils der gegen- 
wartige Mensch als Gegenwartiges besitzt.1% 


“Inbild” is the opposite of the word “Abbild” in that Binding 
excludes the possibility that “Inbild” is “die Vorstellung 
einer idealen, ausserhalb des Menschen liegenden Seins- 
form”.!4 In the previous chapter when we discussed Binding’s 
affinity for primary life, the word “Urbild” was introduced. 
Binding considers “Urbild” and “Inbild”’ to be essentially the 
same: 


Daher ist, wie in aller grossen Kunst aller Zeiten — zugleich Beweis 
fiir die Grésse seiner Kunst —, nicht die vom Leben verbrauchte, 
vernutzte, die vielfaltige, die vom Leben und durch das Leben des 
Tages entstellte und verworfene, die zufallige menschliche Gestalt, 
sondern ein einfaltiges, einziges: ein wunderbares Inbild der 
Menschengestalt seine Vision die er bannt, sein Urbild nach dem 
er schafft.¥ 


Binding’s equating of “Urbild” and “Inbild” may be con- 
sidered correct when viewed in the light that both represent an 
abstraction of pure human spirit that issues form experience 
and which gives insight into the reality to be expressed: “the 


12. “Inbild” and “Inbegriff” are interchangeable. The only distinction 
Binding makes is one of distribution. That is, for abstract ideas (truth, 
freedom, etc.) he selects “Inbegriff” as his symbol. “Inbild” is what he 
uses to refer to the individual and things. “Inbild” as being assigned to 
things is a later formulation of Binding; one that he amplified only after 
his Greek experience (Stolz, op. cit., p. 26). va 
13 RadImaier, of. cit., p. 137. 

14 Ibid. 

15 Rudolf G. Binding, “Vom Leben der Plastik”, Gesammeltes Werk, V 


(1937), pp. 291f. 
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Gestalt of living experience”.1* “Inbild” is what guides the 
writer in creating it as form. 

Binding’s theory of art is ethically founded because he 
demands highest or true reality in form.!? In both instances, 
in art and the gentleman, his expressed view on the function of 
form is demonstrated in the following way: “gestalthaftes 
Inbild” (Radlmaier), “Formerlebnis” (Stolz), and “Leben der 
Form” (Binding). The emphasis on “gestalthaftes Inbild” as 
suggesting an aesthetic congruence of the form of living ex- 
perience is perhaps the most lucidating principle of Binding’s 
art theory; one that demonstrates his belief in art as a true 
manifestation of human essence: 


Die dem ‘gestalthaften’ Inbild des Menschen gemasseste Ge- 
wandung ist die Nacktheit als Ausserste Méglichkeit der Befreiung 
des Leibes von Zutat, sie ist das Gebot der héchsten Form, die 
Voraussetzung fiir das Erlebnis seiner einfachen, unwiderleglichen 
Unerbittlichkeit ... dass er gleich dem von ihm so bewunderten 
Georg Kolbe das Ein und All der Form in der menschlichen Ge- 
stalt sah, vor allem aber deswegen, weil Form hier nicht allein 
Form ist, sondern weil ihr ein Leben mitgegeben ist, das rithrt, weil 
dem gestestalthaften Inbild ein wesenhaftes zur Seite tritt, 
um die Ganzheit Mensch zu bilden.1!® 


The function of form in art was really the same as he perceived 
it in the gentleman, namely “Formerlebnis”. He conceived 
of form as an expression of “das Ausserste” in that it represented 
a higher reality and the individual’s transcendence of nature 
through the creative process. Binding contends that this only 
comes about through the individual’s being able to search the 
life of form in himself: “Leben der Form”. 


Form ist nicht allein Form. Sie ist Trager eines Lebens geworden 
das rithrt. Es ist nicht die Lebensvolle Formung, die Formung des 
Lebens, die diese Plastik sucht. Sie sucht das Leben der Form. 
Und dieses Leben riihrt uns an.1° 


16 Suzanne K. Langer, Feeling and Form (New York, Charles Scribner’s 
Sons, 1953), p. 60. 

ty Stolz, ap. ctt., p. 26. ‘ 

18 Radlmaier, op. cit., 138f. 

19 Binding, “Vom Leben der Plastik”, op. cit., p. 295. 
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Israel Knox suggests the same idea of “Leben der Form” when 
he says 


To live physiologically is not enough. To achieve beauty, a man’s 
life should be a form, and his form should be life; his life should 


live in our understanding and his form in our feeling.?° 


Form is conditioned by “Inbild”. As an expression of “das 
Ausserste” it can only be attained by means of “Zucht, 
Ritterlichkeit, Verpflichtung, und Haltung”.?!_ This is con- 
sonant with Binding’s aristocratic code. It is “das wahre 
Mass’’. Binding realizes that through the function of form 
he places a high value on both man and art, and that with 
but a few exceptions mankind is a disappointment. But 
he consoles himself with his own grasp of the ethical-aesthetic 
interrelationship of art and culture: 


Es ist ein langer Weg der Erkenntnis und Desillusionierung bis 
man dazu gelangt die Menschen richtig zu sehen; und dann 
schaltet man die Enttaéuschung sozusagen aus. Dann wird es 
Sache der Dichtung diese Menschen in den ‘unverletzten Stand’, 
in das Rein-Menschliche zuriickzuversetzen, eine restitutio in 
integrum vorzunehmen, bei der Moral und andere hemmende 
und verdeckende Schleier, Sentimentalitat und sogar das eigene 
Wunschbild hinfallig und lacherlich werden und nur das ganz Ein- 
fache, Kernhafte im Guten und im Bésen uns erscheint. Dies ist 
das eigentliche Geheimnis der grossen Kunst.?? 


Binding’s evolving into the realm of art was natural. It was an 
organic maturation of ethics and aesthetics that stemmed 
from “Inbild” as the unequivocal meaning to the gentleman 
and art as “Formerlebnis”. In his own time he saw it expressed 
in the plastic art of George Kolbe: 


Kraft und Reinheit sind der eigentliche Inhalt der Kolbeschen 
Menschenform. Keusch, rein, jiinglinghaft, jungfraulich, nicht ge- 
schlechtslos aber gleichsam in einem geklarten Eros, erhaben tiber 
das rein Sinnliche, unbefangen von Schwiile, Leidenschaft, Laster 


und Siinde sind seine Geschépfe. Ungebeugt vom Leben, nicht 


20 Israel Knox, The Aesthetic Theories of Kant, Hegel, and Schopenhauer 
(New York, The Humanities Press, 1958), p. 71. 

21 RadImaier, op. cit., p. 140. 

22 Das war Binding, pp. 297f. 
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angekrankelt oder geschwacht, nicht verzehrt oder verzerrt, 
scheinen sie in einem volligen Gleichgewicht zwischen Gott und 
Mensch zu ruhen, in dem das menschliche Inbild ruhen darf. 
Aber sie sind nicht paradiesisch, selig, entriickt, ideal und traum- 
haft. Sie sind von dusserster Bestimmtheit, unantastbar in ihrem 
Wesen, ‘ohne Furcht und Tadel’, ganz auf sich selbst gestellt —, 
vollkommen sichtbar.?% 


Binding sought to realize the idea of living form (Leben der 
Form) as an ethos. Living form was a suitable demonstration 
of the gentleman and art as “Formerlebnis”. For it provided 
him with an ethical context that directs attention to his un- 
restrained emphasis and total affirmation of the human 
element. Such form is “living” in that it “expresses life — 
feeling, growth, movement, emotion, and everything that 
characterizes vital existence.”*4 Form grows out of life; in- 
deed it is the highest expression of life.2> Form is “die innere 
Not des Dichters”. 


Die Form — sie brauchen sie zur Bewdltigung des Unendlichen; 
denn das Unendliche ist formlos. Die Form ist das Mass und der 
Wille das Unmessbare zu gewinnen, zu bannen, zu halten, zu 
bezwingen: um es als Unmessbares zu belassen und dennoch in 
das menschlich Messbare, in das Bleibende zu versetzen ...26 


Binding holds to the premise that art “... will nie Schein .. 

Kunst will .... Wirklichkeit, ist Wirklichkeit; und zwar eine 
hohere eindringlichere, starkere, unverwischbarere, daher 
meist einfachere als die Natur oder das Leben sie zu geben 


vermag.”?? That art is not appearance but reality is extolled 
by Mondrian who states: 


‘Art’ is not the expression of the appearance of reality such as we 
see it, nor of the life which we live, but ... it is the expression of true 
reality and true life ... indefinable but realizable in plastics.28 


8 Binding, “Vom Leben der Plastik”’, op. cit., p. 297. 

24 Langer, op. cit., p. 82. 

POSTS LOMA OD =tClley. Dome « 

26 Binding, Ad Se Ipsum, pp. 107f. 

*” Rudolf G. Binding, “Rechtfertigung der Kunst”, Rufe und Reden, p. 59. 


*8 Langer, op. cit., p. 82, quoting from Goldwater and Treves (eds.), 
Artists and Art. 
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Binding was able to interpret art and the gentleman along the 
same lines, namely to verify the presence of “das Ausserste”’ 
and “das Einfache” in both. “Nur das Einfache ist Kunst; 
aber das Einfache ist schwer.”?° This statement tends to point 
out that once the proper level of reality has been attained by 
mankind then the individual and art, ethics and aesthetics will 
fuse in “das Einfache”. This is an unproblematical state of 
being for the individual, abstracted from life through the indi- 
vidual’s ability to “create” his own import or “enhance” his 
existential structure. Art, that is art as “Leben der Form” or 
“Formerlebnis” is unproblematical by virtue of the fact that 
it persists in the realm of true or “héhere Wirklichkeit”. 


Diese [referring to the higher reality of art] Ordnung und Welt 
ist ganz sicher einfacher als die Ordnung und Welt der Natur die 
Sie [Annette Heinrichs] umgibt. Die Einfachheit ist die Kraft des 
Kunstwerks. Dies kbnnen Sie ebensowohl in der Malerei wie in der 
Plastik wie in der Dichtung wie in der Musik wahrnehmen. Ohne 
die Vereinfachung der Kunst hatten wir anstelle von Musik 
Gerdusch, anstelle von Malerei ein Farbengewirr, anstelle von 
Dichtung einen ungeregelten Strom von Worten oder gar von 
unverstandlichen Begriffen, anstelle von Plastik die zufallige und 
verwirrende Gestalt.*? ss 


The individual like the poet had as his ultimate responsibility 
tha task of creating the inexorableness which was in himself. 
He offers an explanation of the inexorable and its leading to 
form when he states: 


Ja, es gibt aufrechte und herrliche Gestalten auch in unserem 
Leben, die auch mit ihrem Innern in Ordnung und Einvernehmen 
sind. Ohne diese Gewissheit kénnte kein Mensch leben. Aber 
man darf diese Gestalten nicht suchen sondern ... man muss sie 
schaffen. Mann muss die latente, die schlummernde, die einge- 
borene Kraft und Menschlichkeit im Menschen wecken. Dazu 
gehort dass man vertraut, sie sei da. 

Sie [Fred Harts] sollen den Menschen aufrecht, bringend, 
schenkend, mutig, und vornehm begegnen; dann erst werden 
Sie der Aufrechten, der Bringenden, der Schenkenden, der ~ 
Mutigen, der Vornehmen ansichtig werden. ... Sie werden nicht 


29 Das war Binding, p. 288. 
80 Die Briefe, pp. 313f. 
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mehr auf die Suche gehen, sondern sich mit der Gewissheit ge- 
niigen — und das ist doch das Héhere. ... man muss vom Leben 
nicht mehr als sein eigenes Leben verlangen, seinen Raum also, die 
eigene Dimension, die eigene Entfaltung und Form — nicht die 
eines anderen, nicht eine unangemessene, eine getrdumte, unaus- 
fiillbare und unpassende Dimension und Form. Sie sollen ruhig 
von Ihrem Leben das Hochste verlangen — aber eben Jhr Hochstes.*? 


Thus, his entire opinion about art and ethics hinges upon his 
affirmation of a higher reality. The non-romantic realness 
implicit in its meaning is what he wants foremost to convey: 


Ein itiberwiegendes Mass des Leidens ist schlechterdings aus 
Kolbes Gestalten nicht herauszulesen: eher die Bejahung, namlich 
die Aufrichtung, das Ins-Auge-fassen und Bestehen des Lebens 
(das was man als Ethos bezeichnen méchte) nicht im klassichen 
Sinne sondern in dem verzweifelt unromantischen aber ver- 
zweifelt sachlichen und menschlichen Gefiihl unserer Tage.?? 


In the final analysis Binding’s higher reality is not to be con- 
fused with Romantic idealism. Time and time again he 
emphatically denounced Romanticism. It is essentially the 
ethical import of his art that sets Binding apart from Romantic 
idealism. He complains about Romanticism being essentially 
an art without form, and an art without truth. He sees in it 
an example of the poet having been “ethically” taken out of 
the work of art. He means by this that the inner formlessness 
of Romanticism is attributable to the poet’s lack of commit- 
ment to write from his “finite reality”. Romanticism is not 
earth-bound; it persists in a sort of “formless infinite. ... 
Romanticism, which really comes to light only in the Christian 
era, is bent upon the infinite, it does not believe in the attain- 
ment of perfection in the finite”. 

The essence of a work of art is contingent upon an ethical- 
aesthetic involvement, and the truth which inheres in it is 
art’s ability to be “expressive form”, or as Binding calls it: 
“Leben der Form”. 

For Binding the proof of a lack of inner form and truth in 
31 Ibid., pp. 291f. 


a Thid.,. ps 255 
83 Berdyaev, op. cit., p. 142. 
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Romanticism is “romantische Architektur”, a contradiction 
in itself: 


Ich lehne natiirlich die Romantik ab — in dem Sinne namlich dass 
sie eine Art von Wucherung und Uberlagerung der eigentlichen 
Form und Wahrheit ist. Dies ist sie besonders in der Literatur gewesen 
und muss es immer sein. Romantik ist gegen jeden Stil, also duch 
gegen die Kunst. Sie [Annette Heinrichs] k6nnen das am besten 
daran erkennen dass ein romantischer Stil in der vornehmsten 
Kunst, namlich der Architektur geradezu eine grauenhafte Vor- 
stellung ist.%4 


Architektur ist ihrem Wesen nach vollig unromantisch. Das ist 
sicher das was mich am meisten fiir sie einnimmt, warum ich sie so 
sehr liebe. Romantische Architektur ist gliicklicherweise unaus- 
fiihrbar. Nichts beweist besser als dies, was fiir eine seltsame Stil- 
losigkeit alle Romantik ist.*® 


Binding asserts his belief that higher reality in art is a con- 
summation of human accomplishment and identical to truth 
But art as a reality is not incongruous with nature and human 
order: 


Die Kunst stellt nichts dar ... was jemals eine sinnfallige Wirklich- 
keit iiberstiege. Es ist der Kunst versagt durch etwas anderes zu 
wirken als durch Sinnfalligkeit. Sie stellt nur dar was die natiirliche 
Wirklichkeit iibersteigt. Sie ist eben die Adhere Wirklichkeit. ... 
Dies kénnen Sie nur verneinen wenn Sie [Annette Heinrichs] aus 
einer erlernten (naturwissenschaftlichen) Ordnung nicht in jene 
andere Ordnung eintreten wollen oder einzutreten vermégen die 
der Kiinstler sich schafft und die er als ein Schépfer einer Welt sich 
auch selbstverstandlich schaffen muss.*® 


In his desire to establish the presence of “das Ausserste” and 
“das Einfache” in art Binding explains away the word “ab- 
stract” while at the same time he introduces vision as a prime 
factor in the attainment of higher reality through art: 


Ich schlage also — statt ‘abstrakt’ — vor: von der (nur) leiblichen 
Erscheinung ‘entbunden’ = ‘entstofflicht’ (bis zum Zeichen) = 
zum Zeichen verdichtet; der natiirlichen Verwirrung und Umge- 


%4 6 Die Briefe, p. 313. 
35 —Jbid., p. 402. 
Si dhsd.-p.o tS. 
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bung enthoben = der zufalligen Form (der Natur) entzogen und in 
eine visiondre letzte Bestimmtheit eingehoben = Bild geworden = in 
die uniiberbietbare, unwiderlegbare Form des Zeichens — also 
eines Aussersten und doch Einfachen — eingegangen.?? 


Vision as an ethical phenomenon that is brought to bear on 
the poet’s responsibility to his art is what Binding stresses, 
when, in response to a younger struggling poet, who wrote 
Binding concerning the merit of one of his poems, Binding 
wrote: “Ob es einmal Gedichte werden weiss ich nicht. Das 
hangt vielleicht weniger von Begabung ab ... als von der 
Kraft des Erlebens und des Gestaltens, iiber die Sie einmal 
verfiigen werden.*® 

Binding conceives of art as being “primarily formation 
(Gestaltung), the making of forms expressive of ‘inward life’ ”?® 
Through “Gestaltung” it is possible to attain an aesthetic 
reality or what Binding calls “dausserste Wirklichkeit” or 
“hohere Wirklichkeit” : 


.. Kunst will (auch) Wahrheit; die dusserste, letzte, tiefste Wahr- 
heit. Sie tut nie (als ob), wie es der Schein tun wiinde. Sie spiegelt 
nichts vor, sie will nichts beschonigen oder schéner machen als es 
ist. Sie will es vielmehr erst recht eigentlich ‘wirklich’ machen. ... 
Diese ihre Wirklichkeit und Wahrheit erreicht die Kunst, wie die 
Natur die ihre erreicht: durch Gestaltung.*° 


Binding identifies art with “Gestaltung” because by art he 
means specifically the activity that produces a work of art.44 
When he said, for instance, “Die Gestaltung ist das eigentliche 
Ende des Erlebnisses”,42 he was placing emphasis on the fact 
that it is the content of a work of art that ultimatley matters 
while at the same time it may be insisted upon that the form 


Bt itd. D,.3 bo. 

te "bid... 169; 

39 Edward Bullough, Aesthetics (Stanford, Stanford University Press, 
LOS 7) np yexccnixe 

40 Binding, “Rechtfertigung der Kunst”, of. cit., p. 60. 

41 Otto Baensch, “Kunst und Gefiihl”, Logos, II (1923), 5f. 

42 Felix Braun, “Rudolf G. Binding”, De schéne Literatur, XXVI, Nr. 2 
(1952), px52: 
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is all.48 That is to say he articulates the ethically founded 
process of creating a work of art. The creative act is foremost — 
it is “Gestaltung”: “Das Schépferische liegt nicht im Stil, 
sondern in der Gestaltung. Diese erzwingt den Ausdruck 
(Stil) wie selbstverstaindlich.4* Binding “schafft eine héhere 
Wirklichkeit in der Gestaltung”. 


3. BINDING’S GREEK EXPERIENCE 


Although Binding’s Greek experience has been more than 
sufficiently covered by previous scholarship, nevertheless there 
are a few significant aspects of it that should be elucidated at 
this time. Even before his journey to Greece Binding had a 
definite idea of the function of “Gestaltung”.4¢ Indeed the 
aristocratic ethics which he formulated in his “gentleman”- 
concept and which he construed prior to the trip to Greece 
is what primarily establishes this fact. Why? Essentially it is 
because already here a “Plastizitat des Gestaltungswillens”4? 
is evidenced in Binding’s apparent concern with the conver- 
gence between artistic vision and human experience born out of 


43 The following suggests a perplexing state of affairs over terminology 
that we might experience on a closer examination of the words “Inbild”, 
“Form” and “Gestaltung”, which Binding makes use of: “... Theorists 
and critics are always bewildered by Goethe’s clear insistence that it is 
the content (Gehalt) of a work of art that ultimately matters. They can- 
not reconcile it with his no less clear insistence that the form is all-im- 
portant, and assume that there must be one of his self-contradictions. 
This is not so. It can be freely admitted that Goethe was no stickler for 
either terminology or logic. But he was not a confused thinker, and above 
all not about poetry. It is significant that he never says that it is the Stoff 
(theme, subject-matter) or the Inhalt (a word used indiscriminately for 
contents, whether of a novel or a play, ajar or a box) of art that matters. 
Gehalt is rather that which inheres in, is implicit in the form: its import. 
This ... proceeds from the inner life of the artist” (Bullough, op. cit., 
p. Xxii). 


44 Rudolf G. Binding, “Lage der Dichter von 1920”, Rufe und Reden, 


e199. 

45 Stolz, op. cit., p. 27. 

Hee: Lhidsyrp 22: 

47 Richard Brinkmann, Wirklichkeit und Illusion (Tiibingen, Max Nie- 
meyer Verlag, 1957), p. 9. 
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his own heathenism. But it was not until his discovery of 
Hermes by Praxiteles that he was able effectively to formulate 
his ideas concerning plastic art and its connection to the human 
experience. 

While in Greece Binding was able to find in classical art 
what he had attempted earlier to demonstrate in the modern 
gentleman: “Erleben, Form and das Ausserste”. How Binding 
found Greek art to be a crystallization of his aristocratic 
ethics is explored by Stolz when he says: 


Es ist also die Klarheit, Bestimmheit und ‘Unerbittlichkeit’ der 
Form einerseits und ihre Statik anderseits gedeutet aus dem Lichte 
der Landschaft. Dieses Licht in seiner Wahrheit bedingt somit 
auch die Form der aussersten Wahrhaftigkeit. Wir sehen: diese eben 
gezeigte Deutung der Form ist letzten Endes auch nur wieder Aus- 
druck seines Ethos der Wahrhaftigkeit und des ‘Aussersten’. Im 
Aussersten (der Form) ist auch die héchste Wahrheit.48 


It was the intense psychical experience of viewing Greece and 
studying its architecture and sculpture that convinced him 
Greek plastic art was the gentleman made manifest. The 
“Geist der Antike” Stolz attests to as being “wahr, heroisch, 
diesseitig”.4® These are the qualities Binding worshipped 
throughout his life. These qualities seize upon others which 
individualize the aristocratic spirit: measure and balance, 
simplicity and lucidity, discipline, calm and complete self- 
possession. Greek art provoked profound psychic intensity in 
the degree of realism it ventured to impart. For Binding this 
was a capital example of the artist’s ability to humanize life 
and turn it into “his” reality — a higher reality. 

It was while in Greece that Binding’s idea of “living form” 
became clear: “So wird auch hier das Statische der Form, ihre 
ganze Strenge und ‘Unerbittlichkeit’? wie bei dem Griechen- 
landerlebnis ergainzt und erweitert durch das Leben der 
Form.”*° He was especially impressed with the statue of 
Hermes as an example of living form. 


48 Stolz, op. cit., p. 21. 
49 bid.y p» 20: 
Se iubide ps 21. 
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As he once before described “das Ausserste” in terms of “ich 
muss mich unterziehen”®! here again in describing the impact 
of Greece on him he states: 


Ich stand wie vor einer méglichen Priifung die zugleich Offen- 
barung ware, die im Hellsten, Unzweideutigsten stattfinden sollte 
und an mir vorgenommen wurde der ich mich nicht entziehen 
konnte noch entziehen durfte. Ich musste mich unterziehen. Es war da 
irgend ein Mass. — Vielleicht beschwichtigte ich mich nur. Denn 
gewiss: ich musste mich auch beschwichtigen. Aber dieses Helle, 
dieses vor einer vielleicht schrecklichen, vernichtenden Priifung 
stehn — das blieb. Ich fieberte ihm entgegen.*? 


Fundamentally the three most significant words that Binding 
uses to describe the effect of Greece on him are “das Statische”, 
“Beruhen”, and “das Licht”: 


Ohne das Licht ware Griechenland nicht: seine Kunst nicht, 
seine GO6tter nicht, seine Menschen nicht. Nur in diesem Licht 


waren sie einmal méglich. ... In ihm stehen und ruhen die Dinge; 
sie stehen und beruhen ... Reinste Form der Natur und inneres 
Gesicht: ihr begegnetet einander im Lichte. ... Das Licht war 


der Schliissel zu allem. Wir sahen in ihm den Parthenon stehn, 
den Inbegriff des Stehns, alles Statischen, den Tempel der nie 
wankenden Form. ... Wir sahen die ruhende Schwebe des Erech- 
teion. ... Wir waren weit von Schwarmerei; es war zu hell dafiir.5? 


Binding believed that the spirit which personified Greek 
antiquity is the same that inspires the German to create. 
Stolz claims however that Binding sees only the Apollonian 
side of the Greek spirit: 


Es ist der Geist des schépferischen Menschen, der Geist des 
harmonischen, der ganz dem Leben hingegeben, héchstes Leben in 
der Form zu schaffen vermag. Man kann so wohl mit recht sagen, 
dass Binding nur das Apollonische der Antike als einen ihm 
wesensverwandten Zug sieht. ... In Mittelpunkt seines Denkens und 
Wirkens steht der Mensch ebenso wie bei Binding, bei dem auch 
immer der Mensch Ausgangs- und Endpunkt alles Seins ist.>4 


51 See Chapter II: Binding’s “Das Ausserste”. 
52 Erlebtes Leben, p. 404. 

53 [bid., pp. 407f. 

54 Stolz, op. cit., p. 20. 
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Binding’s intention is not to revive the Greek spirit nor reinstate 
classical antiquity as a basis for “new life in Germany’’. But 
he senses an affinity between the Germans and the Greeks, 
a relationship which must be understood only in terms of a 
German transcendence of Greek spirit. Radlmaier explains 
this idea when she states 


Binding griff in diesem Zusammenhang in seiner Rede “Der 
deutsche und der humanistische Gedanke im Angesicht der Zu- 
kunft’? auch in die Antike zuriick, indem er den griechischen 
Jiingling als Mass und Inbild des deutschen schaute. Er ist Teil 
jenes Vollgehaltes, den der Deutsche durch den Humanismus 
besitzt, aber er bedeutet nicht das Ziel. Denn Bindings in der eben 
genannten Rede ausgesprochene Forderung eines ganzen Menschen 
héchster Moglichkeit greift iiber das griechische Inbild noch hinaus 
da er sich vom deutschen Menschen in seiner héchsten Form die 
Ablésung des Griechenjiinglings verspricht, um selbst Inbegriff 
zu werden. Von ihm erwartet er die Uberwindung eines Inbildes 
der Vergangenheit, das der Deutsche nur deswegen als solches 
empfinden konnte, weil er es selbst schon lange im Stillen besass. 
Darin sieht Binding keine Anmassung, sondern das wahre 
Masser 


Thus this human-divine spirit of classical antiquity, which 
found its highest manifestation in form, the German possesses 
as the deepest possibility of his being German. Here too its 
highest manifestation is in art: 


Es gilt nur, sich ganz auf sich als Mensch zu besinnen und das 
Gottliche im Menschen zu erkennen. Aus einer solchen Haltung 
entspringt dann wieder der Geist, der die Antike beseelte, und 
findet als Ausdruck des Ewig-Menschlichen seine héchste Offen- 
barung in der Kunst.5¢ 


Binding sees the poet as a “Plastiker” in that the poet too 
could have just claim to the existence of “Gestaltung” in his 
poetry: “denn das Wort gestaltet — gibt Gestalt — lasst Gestalt 
erstehen — bannt Vorgang und Bewegung in vorstellbare — 
k6rperlich vorstellbare — in rdumliche Vision...”*57 


55 Radlmaier, of. cit., pp. 139f. 
se Stolz, op. cit., ps 21. 
BY bids. De 22, 
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4. THE POET AND HIS TIME 


Insofar as the poet’s responsibility to his art is concerned, the 
creative act in poetry must not be derived from a determined, 
fixed image of the world. Rather, it must be as the poet stands 
anew before chaos and nothingness each time he creates. The 
poet’s task is to create his world; not to preach an idea. An 
idea is not a world; an idea cannot take on “Gestalt”.58 Bind- 
ing feels that what is most important for the poet of Germany 
is to be classified as a German poet. For Binding contends 
that the essence of a poem written by a German should be its 
German-ness. 


Sind wir heute — also etwa Carossa oder Ludwig Friedr. Barthel 
oder auch ich selber (wenn ich die von Ihnen betrachteten nun 
auch als eine gewisse Einheit betrachte) - nicht im Gedicht der 
eigentlich lyrischméglichen deutschen Substanz sehr viel naher als 
etwa die Dehmel, die (doch sehr kiihnen) Wedekind, die Dauthen- 
dey und diese Generationen?5® 


He criticizes the German literature of his day in general because 
it is lacking in the responsibility to be German: 


“Aber das Gesamtbild, sagen wir mit unserer Terminologie auch 
das Inbild des Menschen und des Lebens, die gelten, sind in 
keinem Werk unserer Dichter Gegenstand seiner Aufgabe, ge- 
schweige denn Gegenstand des Ergebnisses seines Werkes.” ®° 


He feels, however, that his own art succeeds in accomplishing 
this objective. 


Man kénnte mir vorwerfen dass ich da etwas fordere was ich selbst 
von mir selber noch nicht gefordert hatte. Aber ich glaube doch — 
und da dies gar kein Werturteil ist darf ich es aussprechen — dass 
die Gestalten meiner Werke so ungefahr die einfachsten sind die 
zur Zeit leben: nicht zerfasert, nicht in Zwiespalt mit sich, ganz 
unproblematisch, véllig ungebildet, sehr ‘Form an sich’, und was 
man in dieser Richtung mehr sagen kénnte.*+ 


tf) Thid., p. 109. 
&®  fhid., p. 392: 
60 Das war Binding, p. 296. 
et Mhid.; pe297. 
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That Binding never had the intention of giving social, political 
or moral direction to his art is indicated by the following: 
“Kunst hat mit Problemen nichts zu tun. Es geht nie und 
nirgends um die Frage: ‘warum lebt man? warum stirbt man?’ 
Es geht nur um diese Antwort: man lebt, man stirbt. —”®? 
When Binding stated “... dann ist alle wahre Kunst aller 
Zeiten Expressionismus im eigentlichsten und tiefsten Sinne, ” * 
he wanted to place emphasis on the philosophy behind Expres- 
sionistic art. Binding’s essay “Lage der Dichter von 1920”, 
written in 1921, is a faithful representation of his own aes- 
thetic doctrine; it is also an attempt to establish Expressionism 
philosophically as a true art. Binding makes it clear that he 
is not in accord with the “how” of Expressionism but rather 
with the “what”. That is, his reference to Expressionism is 
limited to the ethical process of realizing aesthetic form. There- 
fore, he is not to be considered an expressionist by those many 
devices, techniques, embellishments and styles that mark the 
identity of other expressionists. His technique is non-expres- 
sionistic. His philosophy is expressionistic: “Es ist nicht zu 
leugnen, dass der Expressionismus insoweit eine eminent 
adelige, ja aristokratische Haltung hat, indem er eine Uber- 
Hebung aus allem Niveau sucht.”** One quality of Expres- 
sionism that Binding singles out and takes note of is Expres- 
sionistic vision : 
Man gestaltet ... das Dasein, das grosse umspannende Weltgefiihl, 
... das Erleben, das Leben an sich, das fiir alle gilt, das in Be- 
ziehung zur Ewigkeit steht. ... Es gibt nicht Hauser, Krankheit, 
Hunger als Tatsache oder Schilderung, es gibt nur noch die Vision 
davon, die losgelést vom Tatsachlichen ein in die Ewigkeit pro- 


jiziertes Bild sein soll, ewig dauernd, mit ewigen Rechten, von 
ewigem Eindruck.® 


He perceived the dangers of excessive and eccentric indulgence 
in Expressionistic theory. He singles out two dangers: 


62 Die Briefe, p. 281. 

68 Binding, “Lage der Dichter von 1920”, op. cit., p. 193. 
64 Jbid., pp. 194f. 

oe dbid., ps 493: 
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Die erste Gefahr ist das Artistentum. Die Steigerung der Gefithle 
ins Masslose erlaubt sozusagen eine Gefiihls-oder Empfindungs- 
akribatik. ... Die zweite Gefahr ist innerer Art. Denn wenn Vision 
an Stelle des Anschauens tritt, innerste Gestaltung an Stelle der 
dussern Gestalt, so ist von dieser Gefiihlslage nur ein ganz kleiner 
Schritt zu einer andern: nahmlich der Mystik. Nicht im mittel- 
alterlichen Sinn, sondern in Gestalt einer neuen Gefiihlsschwel- 
gerei, die, gleichviel ob religiés oder nicht religiés, Unklares, Ver- 
schommenes setzt, voraussetzt und dies im dunklen Wort veraus- 
druckt. *§ 


Binding put restrictions on vision. He saw it existing only 
within the realm of the poet’s overall ethical responsibility to 
create. He tries to explain exactly what he means in terms of 
expressionistic philosophy when, elaborating on Kolbe, he 
states: 


. und er hatte sicher sich gegen eine Verausserlichung, die das 
Sichtbare so alleinig betont und als Inhalt ausbeutet, gestraubt wenn 
diese Deutung falsch ware. Ich sage nicht dass das Seelische fehlt 
aber ich sage dass diese Geschépfe aus dem gleichen inneren 
Formgeist (als Ausdruck des Seelischen) geboren sind wie die anderen 
Formgebilde unserer Zeit.®? 


Whenever one undertakes to pin-point the kernel of truth 
concerning a poet’s relationship to his own statements on the 
function of art, the necessary result is the formulation of an 
art credo on aesthetic as well as ethical grounds. Of course, 
there is generally more than just a single dimension to any one 
writer’s artistic complex. Indeed, it is the cosmos of things 
living and dead, as well as of the floundering of things spiritual 
and metaphysical, and of the dialectic of the real and the unreal 
and of the other many realms of knowledge where uncertainties 
persist that ultimately breathe life into a poet’s veins and give 
him a moment of truth in the silence of his pen. __ 

If the truth is to make one free then it is the liberation of 
human dignity and integrity from the snarls of fictitious living 
and fearful foreboding that climaxes Rudolf Binding’s search _ 
for a kernel of truth in human existence. The true measure of 


66 Jbid., pp. 199f. 
87 Die Briefe, p. 254. 
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an authentic character — a writer, a gentleman or otherwise — 
is not his fame nor his glory. It is his living. Ifit is heathen 
living that is endorsed, it should be so only because it is the 
style that best enhances and gives full measure to a human 
spirit striving to stay on the path of authenticity. 

The phenomenon of authenticity, however, is itself the 
paradox of the cosmos. It is this, because it bridges the real 
and the unreal of which the cosmos, as we know and come to 
understand it, exists. Authenticity is attained when aesthetics 
and ethics lose their identities and fall into a pattern of noble 
living that forces them to remain indistinguishable. It is this 
pattern of living that Rudolf Binding wished to endorse, both 
within and outside of the realm of art. It represents his own 
quest for the emergence of human truth, brought about 
through an ethical and aesthetic transfiguration of a finite 
humanity into a noble humanity as represented by his concept 
of the gentleman. 


IV 


CHARACTER ANALYSIS 


1. THE GENTLEMAN IN BINDING’S CHARACTERS 


Bindings Menschen sind keine Ubermenschen, denn diese sind 
notwendig einseitig, sondern solche, die nach Ausgleich aller 
Krafte streben. ... Bindings Mensch tragt alle Vorziige in sich: 
er ist Kiinstler, Soldat, Ritter, kurz gesagt, er ist ein ‘Gentleman’, 
der in seiner Lebensform ‘unsentimental’, ‘unverdrossen’ auf und 
in sich selber ruht. Er ist ‘ein Mensch des Gleichgewichtes.’ Fiir 
Binding ist dieser innerlich vornehme Mensch ‘die héchste Form 
des Daseins.”! 


A literary analysis, such as Millotat so meticulously did, and 
an examination of the types of characters would reveal a simil- 
arity that prevails throughout Binding’s prose fiction. What 
it is that makes it possible for most of his works and characters 
to be interchangeable, in spite of differences, is a predominance 
of “gentleman” situations. They enforce on his works an 
inexorable tone of “Ritterlichkeit, Wehrhaftigkeit und freier 
Adel der Persénlichkeit”,? and the end result is a display of 
character attributes that manifest an unswerving inclination 
toward a higher type of man, namely the gentleman. Bind- 
ing’s characters, both male and female, are almost exclusively 
prototypes of the gentleman.? 

In his allegiance to an unfaltering aristocratic ethics, from 
which he himself never wavered, Binding projects both man 
1 Millotat, op. cit., pp. 8-9. 

Radlmaier, of. cit., p. 121. 
Frey stipulates only the men as prototypes. The word, gentleman, in 


a broader, though undistorted sense, should necessarily envisage the 
female characters no less than the male as prototypes (Frey, of. cit., p. 160). 
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and nature to a “higher reality” where their relationship is a 
true one. An innate nobility is personified in both sexes. It is 
exercised primarily in the light of Binding’s treatment of free- 
dom and decision: “Es ging um letzte Entscheidungen, bei 
denen der Mensch im Augenblick des Vollzugs souveran und 
elnsam war.” 

Binding regarded the fundamental value of the human 
personality to be its manifestation of freedom: to demonstrate 
an autonomy of character, which, in effect, would account for 
the fact that “die Darstellungsform der Erzahlungen [ist] ... 
durch eine ganz bewusste ethische Forderung bedingt...”* 

Although with Binding there is an “exclusive predominance 
of the purely human element”, ® he goes beyond a mere empir- 
ical relationship of the individual to the world: 


Die Funktion der Gestalt hinsichtlich des menschlichen Wesens, 
sowie ... die Anwendung von Symbol und Metapher beweisen 
durch ihre gleiche und damit verstarkende Aussage, dass Binding 
den Menschen als Geisteswesen gesehen hat, das zwar am Materiel- 
len, Vitalen und Psychischen Teil hat, aber der blossen Natiir- 
lichkeit des empirischen Seins durch den Geist entzogen ist. Dieser 
ist seine wesensmassige Auszeichnung und in ihm iberschreitet er 
das rein individuelle Leben im Dienste der Teilnahme am Ganzen.’ 


It is therefore easy to see why he stripped his works of the 
incidental aspects of life and promoted an art of living that 
evolves around the “intense coping with reality”.§ 

There is in his characters an element of both reserve and 
superiority. That a certain distance is maintained by them 
only serves to intensify an aristocratic disposition towards 
justice, love and human dignity. Their whole being is 
tempered by a noble attitude that necessarily arrests the in- 
trusion of the commonplace, and which sustains itself on a 


Radlmaier, of. cit., p. 111. 
Ibid., p. 113. 

Frey, op. cit., p. 159. 
Radlmaier, of. cit., p. 124. 
Frey, op. cit., p. 203. 

Ibid., p. 165. 
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belief in “Kraft, Starke und Herlichkeit des menschlichen 
Geistes”.1° 


An example of Binding’s attitude concerning character is 
the following: 


Man soll sich nicht einbilden oder darauf zahlen, dass man den 
Jiinglingen Charakter lehren und anerziehen kénne. Man kann 
Gehorsam, ein gewisses giiltiges Benehmen, eine Art Mut (Uber- 
windung der Angst) anerziehen und vormachen. Aber Charakter 
ist gerade das Gegenteil von Dressur, allgemein giiltigem Benehmen, 
Anerzogenheit und allem ‘Vorgemachten,’ das man nachmachen 
kénnte. Charakter ist die in selbst ausgefochtenem Kampfe selbst 
erworbene Mannhaftigkeit und Unbefangenheit in Wort und 
Schweigen, in Verharren und Tat, nicht der blinde Gehorsam oder 
die blinde Gefolgschaft, nicht die mit vielen geiibte Giiltigkeit und 
Streberei, nicht hochgeziichteter und verlangter Patriotismus oder 
eine bereitwillig hergegebene Anhangerschaft. Im Gegenteil. 
Charakter ist die Unbeugsamkeit des Selbst und seiner immanenten 
Ehre. Man bildet sich ihn nur ‘im Strom der Welt.’!4 


Binding wished to present the gentleman character as being 
essentially one, who, in his irreproachable standards, throws 
light on “das Géttliche” in man and successfully copes with 
reality. Millotat elucidates Binding’s basic approach to “das 
Gottliche im Menschen” when he says 


Das Geschehen seiner Selbstbiographie, ausgehend vom existentiel- 
len Sein des Menschen, hat damit seinen Gipfel erreicht. Aus 
seiner eigenen Kraft, aus seinem Begehren und seiner Erwartung 
kam der Mensch zu diesem Gipfel. Damit sollte er im Erlebnis 
Einmaliges und bisher Unerhértes erfahren, das weder in der 
Natur noch in seiner Umwelt zu finden war. Er erfuhr das Ge- 
heimnis der Begnadung. Die Himmlischen offenbarten sich ihm, 
aber nicht als jenseitige, namenlose Machte an sich, sondern als 
Inbilder im Menschen selbst, im Menschlichen der Gestalt, aus 
der heraus das Gottliche wirkte, die Gestalthaftigkeit an sich. 
Das Géttliche offenbarte sich im Menschen.*? 


An aversion for that type of individual, who is supported by 
environment and whose metaphysical dependency on God 


10 Radlmaier, op. cit., p. 129. 
11 Binding, Ad Se Ipsum, p. 69. 
12° Millotat, op. cit., p. 8. 
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aborts freedom of the will, prompted Binding to try consciously 
to isolate his gentleman characters from an environment as 
well as from God. Radlmaier elaborates on this problem when 
she points out: 


Der Mensch kann ... immer nur Expression seiner selbst sein und 
nur so wirkliche Impression fiir andere. Die Fahigkeit dazu beruht 
auf der Kraft seines Wesens, die sich um so starker entfaltet, je 
weniger der Mensch 4usserlich gehalten und umgrenzt ist, ja, 
die voll erst dann entfaltet, wenn ihn nichts halt als sein eigener 
Wille zu ‘schweben,’ der nicht in die Tat umgesetzt werden kann, 
ohne den Blick in das Offene und Weite. Jede haltsuchende Um- 
weltbezogenheit bedeutet demgegeniiber nicht nur eine tatsach- 
liche, sondern auch eine geistige Raumnot, die die Autonomie des 
Menschen ebenso gefahrdet wie eine Gottbezogenheit. Damit ist 
nicht gesagt, dass die wahre Sicherheit des Individuums nur in 
seiner vereinzelten persénlichen Kraft besteht, sondern, dass in 
dieser persOnlichen Kraft die Voraussetzung gegeben ist fiir den 
harmonischen Zusammenklang mit allen Menschen. 1% 


In a treatment of Binding’s characters, for the express purpose 
of determining the nobility of character that assimilates the 
standards of the gentleman, it is important that we sufficiently 
acknowledge that which brings out the values of the gentle- 
man, namely the human situation. In his Novellen and Legen- 
den the human situation is structured basically according to 
relationships persisting between the individual and reality, the 
individual and love, and the individual and death. 

The human situation provokes a struggle between incli- 
nations and the acknowledgement of objective demands. The 
individual’s own set of values predetermines how or to what 
extent he will be commited to a situation; it further deter- 
mines how “intense” are these demands which inhere in the 
situation by which he is faced. This is tantamount to saying 
that the superior type of individual raises the demands to 
“ein Ausserstes” according to his own ethical being. 

The point of departure for a character analysis will be to 
establish the motivational foundations, which are furnished 
by the ethical approach. Three Novellen have been selected: 


18 Radlmaier, op. cit., pp. 113f. 
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“Die Waffenbriider”, “Der Opfergang”, and “Unsterblich- 
keit”. The aim is not so much to observe overt behavior as to 
assimilate a situation as seen through the eyes of the character. 4 
Through this effort, it is hoped that more light will be shed 
on Binding’s belief in the inexorableness of true reality, where- 
by “das Sollen” vanishes behind “es ist so”.15 


2. DIE WAFFENBRUDER 


a. The Pursuit of an “Axiological Height” 


Binding’s aiming at the exceptional in his fictional characters 
is a result of his own personal capacity to pursue “eine axio- 
logische Héhe”.!® The pursuit of a higher level is to create a 
higher level: 


.-. Nicht jeder ist ihrer [Einsicht] fahig; nicht jeder hat den 
Blick, die ethische Reife, das geistige Niveau, den Sachverhalt zu 
sehen, wie er ist. Nichtsdestoweniger besteht die Allgemeinheit, 
Notwendigkeit und Objektivitat des Werturteils in der Idee zu 
Recht. Denn diese Allgemeinheit bedeutet gar nicht, dass ein 
jeder der fraglichen Werteinsicht fahig sei. Sie bedeutet nur, dass, 
wer ihrer fahig ist, d.h. wer iiberhaupt geistig an ihren Sinn her- 
anreicht, notwendig so und nicht anders empfinden und moralisch 
urteilen muss.’ 


Binding looks at his characters the same way they look at each 
other: as gentleman. To create “den axiologisch tiberragenden 
Typus, das Ideal des Menschen”,1* Binding must have a 
starting point in ethical reality. Nobleness can only become a 
reality in being ethically exceptional. 

Nobleness is understood in terms of the uncommon. The 
uncommon is here explained as those values that tend to raise 


14 Maurice Mandelbaum, The Phenomenology of Moral Experience (Glencoe, 
Ill., The Free Press, 1955), p. 157. 


15 Nicolai Hartmann, Ethik (Berlin, Walter de Gruyter & Co., 1926), p. : 


65. 
18 Jbid., p. 508. 
17 [bid., p. 140. 
18 J[bid., p. 360. 
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the individual above the level of the common-ordinary. The 
values from which we appropriate the idea of nobleness inhere 
in the inner vision of the aristocratic individual. They are 
discerned before they become reality which means, in effect, 
that “die Wertschatzung geht der Erfahrung voraus”.1® These 
values issue from one’s behavior pattern, which, in this in- 
stance, is predetermined by the individual’s sensing of these 
values. It is essentially a servitude to himself, from which 
emanates an aristocracy of disposition. ”° 

If, in effect, there are ideal essences which are embodied in 
some persons and not others, then, in the case of Daniel Roux, 
to whose character we shall refer as the focal point of “Die 
Waffenbriider”, the ideal essences are his aristocratic-knightly 
bearing: “Wenn Daniel Roux eine erkleckliche Anzahl von 
Jahrhunderten eher auf die Welt gekommen ware, so wiirde 
er unfehlbar ein fahrender Ritter geworden sein.”?! Although 
Daniel is not presented against the background of medieval 
chivalry and knighthood — the period of time is 1870 — his 
inclinations are nevertheless unmistakeable: He is identified 
with the spirit and virtues of the knight. He is characterized 
by the leitmotive of “die blanke Klinge, besonders aber die 
des krummen Reitersabels”.??, He has perfected the art of 
fencing which is his closest association with a nostalgic Middle 
Ages of “Waffenfahrten und Turnieren, die ihn beseelten ... 
denn das Waffenspiel betrachtete er wie eine Kunst.” 28 

Daniel’s knightly bearing is demonstrated on several oc- 
casions in the story: he is devoted to the concept of honor 
which is fundamental to the duel. At the end of the story 
Daniel is engaged in a duel of honor, which, in its contest of 
strength, courage and skill, goes unsurpassed. Daniel also 
sanctions the exercise of “Ritterliche Werbung” when he ap- 
proaches Gertrud Lenz in Thomas Woller’s stead, and pro- 
19 Tbid., p. 110. 


2%” Jbid., p. 356. 


*1 Rudolf Binding, “Die Waffenbriider”, Gesammeltes Werk, I (1954), p. 
nf 

22 bid. | 
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poses to her for Thomas. He is also awase of the fact that, 
for the nobleman, good form and character are the same. 

Representative of good form is his compulsion to appear 
clean and neat before battle and his sense of aesthetic balance, 
which is demonstrated by his fastidious choice of the proper 
sabre. 

In his compulsion to be clean-shaven before entering the 
battlefield, Daniel Roux reveals his self-awareness as a gentle- 
man: “... dass in der Tat Daniel lieber dem schoénsten 
Madchen mit einem rauhen Kinn unter die Augen gekommen, 
als unrasiert zu einem Waffengang ausgezogen wiare”.4 

Daniel’s sense of self-appreciation was deeply entrenched in 
his person. Not less important is his awareness of good form. 
He feels “ritterlich” and therefore is conscious of a sense of 
balance and good form. This awareness would not allow him 
to identify himself with anything less than what is equally 
noble, such as a thorough-bred horse, or an object which 
compliments Daniel’s person, such as the right sabre: “‘Man 
kann doch nicht ohne Sabel in der Welt herumreiten.’”%5 
For Daniel, however, this meant only the right kind of sword: 
““dieser [der Sabel] wird dich [Daniel] nicht verraten’”.?® 
Though there were plenty of Prussian sabres to spare, Daniel’s 
Rittmeister allowed him to keep a French sabre: “denn er 
[der Rittmeister] hatte ein Gefiihl fir Zusammengehorig- 
keiten”.?7 

That balance and harmony inhere in Daniel’s general mode 
of living and in his mode of bearing is depicted in his dissatis- 
faction about the defective seat of his sabre in its sheath: 


Nur die sichere Bettung seines neuen Schatzes in der nicht dafiir 
gebauten Scheide machte Daniel noch einige unruhige Stunden; 
aber Thomas wusste Rat und zog mit kundiger Hand die beiden 
Spane, welche die Klinge in ihrem BehAltnis federnd festhalten, 
ein wenig enger an; und sie klirrte nicht mehr eigenwillig darin 


% Ibid., p. 35. 
25 Jbid., p. 40. 
2° Ibid., p. 41. 
27 Ibid. 
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herum und brauchte sich ihres Platzes an des Fechtmeisters Seite 
nicht zu schamen.?8 


That he and Thomas Woller are of the same kind, to be 
distinguished from the ordinary soldier, is described by the 
following: 


... Denn obgleich sie eigentlich nicht besser oder teurer gekleidet 
waren als die meisten des Trupps, so schienen sie es doch, indem 
sie, als Leute die etwas auf sich hielten, mit einiger Sorgfalt nur 
solche Kleidungsstiicke fiir sich ausgewahlt hatten die zu ihrem 
Wesen passten und ihrer Grésse angemessen waren. ... Und 
iiberdies schienen sie anders auf ihren Fiissen zu stehen, anders in 
die Sonne zu blicken, anders Haupt und Nacken zu tragen als die 
Masse der iibrigen; als ob zwei Hochgebirgstannen unter einen 
Haufen braver Fichten geraten seien, die im Sandboden um ihr 
Wachstum kaémpfend gross geworden waren.?°® 


Here emphasis is placed on the fact that their clothes suited 
them. Binding gives the impression that this factor alone can 
be an axiological measure of one’s bearing. Binding creates 
a picture of the superiority of two men over the other troops. 
He points at their dress, their bearing and their slight reserve. 
He justifies this reserve in the following way: 


Daniel und Thomas beobachteten den _ gesprachsuchenden 
Kameraden gegeniiber eine gewisse Zuriickhaltung, die jedoch 
nicht darin ihren Grund hatte dass sie sich etwas Besseres diinkten 
als jene, sondern vielmehr das Zeichen einer nachdenklichen und 
selbstgeniigsamen Uberlegenheit iiber die unruhigen, fragelustigen 
und antwortbediirftigen Jiinglinge war, die sich bald zu kleinen 
schwarzen summenden Inseln auf dem sonnenbestrahlten Pflaster 
zusammenzogen, um so die langen Stunden des Wartens besser zu 
iiberstehen.®° 


b. The Central Theme of Friendship: An Analysis 


The central theme is that of friendship. This is the friend- 
ship of the “Waffenbriider”, Thomas Woller and Daniel 
Roux. Their friendship can be aptly described by an expres- 
28 [bid. 
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sion in the last line of the story: “das Bollwerk der Unergriind- 
lichkeit”.*? This is to suggest that the experience of friendship 
personifies “der Zusammenhang zwischen Schicksal und 
Charakter”.$? Friendship exacts this pledge from both of them 
only because they have the capacity to exact it from themselves. 
In this story friendship has become a situation, voluntarily 
determined by the uncompromising nature of both men. 
Both men are commited to the situation of friendship on 
the following grounds: (a) They are drawn to one another: 
an inner vision which selects person and value. (b) A joy of 
devotion: magnanimity. (c) Altruism. (d) An aristocracy of 
disposition intensifies the relationship between “Wehrhaftig- 
keit” and “das Ausserste” and makes friendship situational. 
Hartmann’s explanation of virtue helps us to gain insight 
into the relationship between “Wehrhaftigkeit” and “das 
Ausserste” as it affects Binding’s gentleman characters: 


An jeder Tugend stehen einander zwei Gesichtspunkte entgegen, 
ein ontologischer ..., der die Seinsform des Verhaltens betrifft — 
man méchte sagen, die Materie des Wertes —, und ein axiologischer, 
der den Wertcharakter selbst betrifft ... Im Sinne des letzteren ist 
die Tugend [Greek: an extreme], im Sinne des ersteren [Greek: 
a mean]. Das besagt unzweideutig: als ethischer Wert ist sie ein 
Absolutes, tuber das hinaus es kein Zuviel ... geben kann. Ein 
Mittleres ist sie nur der Seinsform nach.*? 


“Das Ausserste”, as exemplified in his stories, must be under- 
stood from an existential point of view, whereas the essential 
explanation of Binding’s “Wehrhaftigkeit” lies in the self- 
preservation of the ego.*4 For Binding the self is always the 
goal and fosters a self-regulating ethics, consisting of the values 
by which it is regulated, represented or predetermined. 

The “Waffenbriiderschaft” results from an apprehension of 
fittingness, of the one for the other, between their persons and 
their values; 


81 Ibid., p. 67. 5s 
82 Johannes Klein, Geschichte der deutschen Novelle (Wiesbaden, Franz 
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Und so bildete sich ... eine uneingestandene Waffenbriiderschaft 
zwischen den beiden, nicht gefordert und nicht bewusst gewahrt, 
sondern stillschweigend geiibt und in der Folge treu gehalten, 
nicht anders und nicht schlechter als wenn sie sich eine solche 
geschworen und nach altertiimlichen Brauch zur Bekraftigung ihres 
Biindnisses ihr Blut getrunken hatten.*° 


The two were observed by their Rittmeister as “eine unzer- 
legbare Einheit ..., die man verniinftigerweise nicht in Briiche 
legen diirfe”.*® 

As for the “Waffenbriider” themselves they “fiihlten sich 
in ihrer Einmiitigkeit ganz und gar als zwei auswechselbare 
Gréssen, von denen die eine jederzeit fiir die andere eintreten 
kénne oder sogar kraft innerer Notwendigkeit eintreten miisse. 
Dies bis zum Verhangnisvollen.”%’ 

“Das Verhangnisvolle” in the forementioned quotation can 
be explained not only in terms of the ethical involvement of 
the one for the other, but, because of the aristocratic nature 
of their ethical involvement, the experience of friendship 
becomes a vitalistic value. 

A more specific explanation of why the idea of friendship as 
experienced by “die Waffenbriider” can be regarded as a 
vitalistic value is because friendship is a primary determining 
factor in their life. The aristocratic tenor of this friendship is 
measured by the fact that it is essentially the “idea” of friend- 
ship to which they have commited themselves. Hartmann 
explains this in part when he says: “Nicht das Ich ist das an 
sich Achtbare, sondern ein qualitatives Etwas an ihm, dessen 
Dignitat offenkundig jenseits von Ich und Nicht-Ich steht.”?8 

Friendship as a vitalistic value culminates in the flourishing 
of altruism: 


Als der Wachtmeister den Namen des Fehlenden [Daniel Roux] 
ein zweites Mal wiederholte, fiihlte sich Thomas berufen, fiir ihn 
zu antworten als sein verantwortliches zweites Selbst, und meldete 
sich ohne Arg und in aller Treuherzigkeit zur Stelle. ... 


8° Binding, “Die Waffenbriider”, pp. 37f. 
ane [has Dp, 38. 
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Es ist sicher dass, wenn der Tod nach einem gefragt hatte, der 
andere ebenso fiir den Gerufenen eingetreten ware wie bei dieser 
Gelegenheit.°® 


In his obligation to extract from life his own personal fulfill- 
ment, Thomas automatically projects himself into a funda- 
mental relationship of “I and Thou”. Radlmaier speaks of 
this relationship as “ein gemeinsames Bliihen”. That is, she 
sees as a focal point of personal fulfillment an altruistic 
relationship of “I and Thou”: 


Damit bezieht er [Binding] den Inhalt jedes Einzellebens iiber- 
héhend ein in den Dienst am Allgemein-Meinschlichen, denn, 
obschon der Mensch das Recht, ja sogar die Pflicht hat, fiir sich 
eine eigene Erfiillung vom Leben zu verlangen, so ist es doch die 
Ge- und Verbundenheit aller im Menslichen, die das individuelle 
Leben erst wirklich sinnvoll macht. 

Das Ethos, das nétig ist, um einen solchen Inhalt rein zur 
Anschauung zu bringen, ist sowohl das des Altruismus in Bezug 
auf das gemeinsame Bliihen, wie das der Humanitat hinsichtlich 
des gemeinsamen Bliihens, das nicht sein kann, wenn es nicht 
auch einzelne fiir sich als wertsetzend anerkennt.”” 


c. Theme and Character Motivation 


The basis for the affair between Gertrud Lenz and Daniel 
Roux and the duel at the end between Daniel and his own son, 
Hermann Woller, is to be found in the strict interplay between 
gentleman character and theme. It is Hermann Woller who 
appears as the causal link to unite the two episodes, namely the 
first revenge and the second revenge. In person of Hermann is 
to be found the determination and nobleness of character, and 
the same vitality of spirit with which the pact of friendship had 
been eriginally enunciated between Daniel Roux and Thomas 
Woller. 

In regard to the first revenge Gertrud Lenz has forced 
Thomas Woller’s love for her into a state of confusion. His 
confession of love to her is described by Binding as “ein 
Ausserstes” : 


89 Binding, “Die Waffenbriider”, pp. 38f. 
40 RadImaier, op. cit., p. 127. 
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“_. Thomas, der die Tore von Gertruds Herzen an jenem Abend 
wanken gefiihlt hatte, glaubte die Gelegenheit wahrnehmen zu 
sollen, das Ausserste einzusetzen sie zu 6ffnen. Und er schiittete 
ihr sein Herz aus, ehrlich und gerade, mannhaft und riickhaltlos; 
bis zu dem Geldbnis, falls sie sein wiirde, alles fiir sie zu tun und 
zu wagen was eine Frau von einem Mann verlangen kénne.*4 


Although her heart “war das einer Frau; mit all dem wunder- 
baren Sich-ergeben-Wollen und all dem wunderbaren Sich- 
weigern-Miissen”,42 she has cast a black shadow over his 
heart. She does this, “um gleichsam die Ausdehnung ihrer 
Herrschaft bis an die 4ussersten Grenzen kennen zu lernen”.** 
Tormented by her own inability to compromise her principles, 
Gertrud shames Thomas, when, in response to his proposal 
she says 


“*Wiirdest doch nicht einmal, wie wohl jeder der Burschen da 
driiben am Tisch, die mit ihren Madeln sitzen, fiir einen Kuss 
und auch noch fiir was mehr bei mir einsteigen.’ Aber sie wusste 
dabei wohl, dass keiner, auch der kiihnste nicht, es gewagt hatte, 
ihr auf diese oder jene Weise nahe zu kommen; sie hatte ihn iibel 
heimgeleuchtet.”44 


Daniel regards Gertrud’s shaming of Thomas as a personal 

challenge: “So, fuhr es ihm durch den Sinn, werde er seinen 

Waffenbruder rachen und zugleich der hochmiitigen Schénen 

eine Lektion erteilen die sie Zeit ihres Lebens nicht vergessen 

wirde.”** He feels obligated to overcome Gertrud at night 

in her chamber, much in the same way as Siegfried overcame 

Briinhilde. She rejected Thomas Woller on the grounds: “nur 

ein Starkerer als sie [Gertrud] sollte sie gewinnen”.4¢ 
Daniel’s affair with Gertrud is representative of the inter- 

play between gentleman character and theme. The sequence 

of events that leads up to the actual struggle between them is 

emphasized here by the following lines: 

41 Binding, “Die Waffenbriider”, p. 49. 

42 Ibid., p. 46. 

48 I[bid., pp. 47f. 

44 Ibid, p. 49. 
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Und das Uberspringen der Kluft begann ihn als k6rperliches 
Wagnis zu reizen. (Ges. Werk, I, 52) 


Wertlos stand Daniel, jetzt, wo das Nicht-mehr-zuriick-konnen ihn 
vorwarts trieb, nur darauf bedacht, sie seine Uberlegenheit 
fiihlen zu lassen und die Rache fiir seinen Freund an ihren Lippen 
zu nehmen. (Jbzd., 53) 


Und ein schweigender Kampf begann. (Jbid.) 
Er setzt seinen Mund auf den ihren und begann seine Rache. (Jbid.) 


In diesem Augenblick der Not erstand ihr ein unerwarteter Bundes- 
genosse. Die Natur ... mischte sich in dem Kampf. ... Er ... wie 
erschrocken ... liess sie frei. Sie aber wahrte ihren Vorteil. ... Die 
Jugend sang und loderte in ihrem Leib und ergriff auch die Kraft 
des Mannes ... iiber beiden schlugen Wogen und Flammen zu- 
sammen. (Jbid., 54) 
In his effort to uphold “die Waffenbriiderschaft” Daniel fails 
the test of preserving his ideal nature. His affair began as a 
commitment to fulfill a pledge of loyalty to Thomas. It is 
likewise, however, a commitment of noble character to the 
idea of friendship, which now has become situational through 
the character of Gertrud: Daniel has elected to shame Gertrud, 
and thus to avenge Thomas and preserve “die Waffenbriider- 
schaft”. — He thereby creates, however, an existential situation, 
“das Ausserste”, which places upon him the necessity of facing 
up to all the fateful demands inherent in his present situation. 
By placing his nobility into an extreme situation against the 
biological forces of nature he has risked and incurred momen- 
tary dissolution of nobility and of an ethical frame of reference. 
At the end of the Novelle, Daniel once again is committed 
to preserve “die Waffenbriiderschaft”. Here it is clearly a 
case of motivating the duel between Daniel and Hermann 
Woller: when Daniel failed his test to preserve his ethically 
ideal nature on that evening with Gertrud he also failed to 
uphold the dignity and preservation of “die Waffenbriider- 
schaft”. Although Gertrud marries Thomas Woller, thinking 
all the while, that it was hewho entered her chambers that night, 
the friendship between Thomas and Daniel continued only 
on false pretenses. It had lost its ethical basis. When it is 
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revealed to Gertrud by Daniel’s wife, long after Thomas’ death, 
that her personality rights have been violated and that her 
marriage to Thomas was a fraud, she demands satisfaction. 
Hermann Woller, who is Daniel’s real son because of that one 
fateful night, kills Daniel in a duel of honor. 

Hermann, whose true identity as the son of Daniel Roux 
does not become completely apparent until after the duel, has 
attained manhood, and like his true father, has become a 
master of the art of fencing. For Daniel taught him all he 
knew. 

Hermann’s necessity of defeating Daniel in the duel is 
treated substantially by Millotat when he says: 


Wie im zweiten Teile Daniel den Freund — Thomas — an Gertrud 
racht, so racht jetzt Hermann seinen angeblichen Vater — Thomas 
— fiir Gertrud. Daniel racht fiir Daniel und Thomazs.... 

Beide Ereignisse selbst sind er Vollzug einer Rache. Racht Da- 
niel im ersten Falle seinen Freund an Gertrud, um selbst in Schuld 
zu fallen, so nimmt er im letzten Falle in Gestalt von Hermann 
Rache an sich selbst fiir Gertrud und ihren Gatten wie seinen 
Freund Thomas. So das Andenken seines Freundes bewahrend, 
bleibt er sich nicht nur innerlich treu, sondern fiihrt die Waffen- 
briiderschaft zur all vershhnenden und im ewigen Sein bestehenden 


Idee.*’ 

Thus the duel at the end of the story points to the involvement 
of all four characters in the “Waffenbriiderschaft”: Daniel, 
Thomas, Gertrud and Hermann. The theme of friendship, 
which brought together Thomas and Daniel, prevails through 
Gertrud’s deception and Daniel’s revenge. In his attempt to 
stand the test of loyalty to the “Waffenbriiderschaft” Daniel 
loses his own ethical identity. In so doing he has plunged 
the idea of friendship into an abyss out of which will arise the 
fateful circumstances at the end. Such circumstances, however, 
will prove to be only an extension of Daniel’s first test of “das 
Ausserste”. For the judgements of obligation concerning his 
pact of friendship continue to assert their demands on Daniel’s 
noble person. The act of perseverence must continue to be a 
confirmation of his inner loyalty to himself and his cause. 
47 Millotat, op. cit., pp. 35 ff. 
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The circumstances at the end bear this out. For although in 
his nobility he succumbs to the forces of nature at the be- 
ginning, his remaining loyalty provokes the duel at the end. 

Daniel’s own character is put into sharp relief by the under- 
lying submotiv of expectation. The motiv of expectation is 
entrenched in the very ethics that lend the work its heroic- 
aristocratic mood. That is, expectation goes part and parcel 
with the noble attitude that pervades the story. When Daniel 
is approached by Hermann it is in expectation of the ensuing 
duel: “Ich habe dich erwartet”.48 

Expectation is delineated to mean that Daniel knew both 
he and Hermann would fight a duel of honor. Daniel’s auto- 
nomous nature has in it an attitude of expectation. It is a 
self-awareness that manifests itself in the attitude of the gentle- 
man. A feeling of immanence as to the interplay of character 
and experience is provoked, a sensing of the inexorableness 
that shrouds Binding’s characters. The attitudes of character 
dictate the form of the story, thus making expectation a motiv 
intrinsic to the form of the narrative: 


Damnit fiihrt uns die Novelle ein ‘bedeutsames Menschenschicksal, 
einen seelischen, geistigen oder sittlichen Konflikt’ vor und zeigt 
uns unerforschliche Wesenziige menschlicher Natur. Durch diese 
Tiefenschau vom ‘ausseren Geschehnis zum spezifischen Gehalt’ 
finden wir bei Binding die Verbindung von Form und Gehalt 
bestatigt. Durch diese Tiefenschau ist Bindings Dichtung echt und 
lebenswahr.*® 


3. DER OPFERGANG 


In his Novelle “Der Opfergang” Binding gave artistic form 
to personal love, as experienced in life by him and as it seemed 
to him to have been experienced by Octavia and Joie. The 
two women in his life, whose individual characters as seen 
against the background of love inspired this Novelle were 
Helene Binding, geb. Wirsing, the Octavia of “Der Opfer- 


48 Binding, “Die Waffenbriider”, p. 64. 
49 Millotat, op. cit., p. 28. 
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gang”, and Eva Connstein, geb. Annecke, the Joie of the 
same Novelle. 

Helene and Binding were married March 20, 1907, separated 
in 1913, and divorced in 1919. Eva Connstein, the “Joie” of 
his life, he met in Rome, 1909. By February 12, 1910 he could 
describe his relationship to the two woman as follows: 


‘Denn wenn Frau Hell das Giitige, Aufopfernde, Treue, Kindliche, 
Instinktive, Ahnliche, Sich-Spiegelnde hat, was man lieben muss, 
sofern man selbst dieser Eigenschaften nicht bar ist, so haben Sie 
[Joie] fiir mich das Dynamische, Polare, das Gewichtige, welches 
die Schalen ins Gleichgewicht bringt, das Gegeniiberstehende, das 
Weibliche, das Entgegengesetzte, das Kraftige, das Gesunde, das 
sich in der Hingabe Behauptende, dem man verfallen ist.’>° 


Binding’s friendship to Joie, which had always been passionate 
from within though courtly and chivalric in its interpretation,*? 
never culminated in wedlock. Devoted as they were to one 
another, this attachment had run its course by 1922. 

In a letter to Helene, dated 5 July 1912 Binding relates his 
personal involvement with and disposition towards Octavia: 


Es ist mir immer ein Marchen als das mdnnlich-tiefste aller er- 
schienen. Das ist das, in dem der Mann der Frau alle Schliissel des 
Hauses giebt und ihr sagt, sie diirfe alle Sale und Zimmer, alle 
Keller und Kammern durchstreifen und 6ffnen, nur die Tir, zu 
der jener kleine unscheinbare Schliissel Eingang gewahre, diirfe 
sie nicht 6ffnen. Sie ergeht sich nach Herzenslust in ihrem Reich 
und ist gliicklich; an einem Tage aber kommt sie an die verbotene 
Tur wohl eingedenk der Worte ihres Gebieters sucht sie dennoch 
den Schliissel hervor, 6ffMmet und sieht — nun: was sie sieht, wird 
nicht gesagt. Aber sie hat ihr Gliick vernichtet; und das ist ihr Tod. 

Sie dachte wohl, der Ritter wolle ihr etwas verheimlichen; aber 
er wollte ihr doch nur den Tod sparen, weil er sie lieb hatte.5? 


What the meaning of the “Opfergang” is Barthel points out: 
“‘der Opfergang’ ... bedeutet den Versuch, aus ihr, Octavia, 
die lebte und fihlte und litt, stark lebte und stark fiihlte und 


50 Das war Binding, p. 17. 

‘1 A conclusion based chiefly on the extensive correspondence between 
them. 

52 Die Briefe, p. 54. 
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stark litt, vereinfachend ein Inbild der Selbstiiberwindung zu 
machen. ”$ 

Barthel’s “Inbild der Selbstiiberwindung” is what results 
from the interplay between character and experience. The 
demands which are placed on Octavia force her into a state 
of self-overcoming. Her nobility raises her to a higher reality. 

The act of self-overcoming as we experience it in this Novelle 
is demonstrated through the gentleman values of magnanimity 
and self-reverence. Throughout the story self-reverence is 
Octavia’s highest quality. At the end of the story when she 
experiences “das Ausserste”, she does not lose or nullify or 
disgrace this noble quality. 

In self-reverence lies the gentleman’s capacity to go beyond 
himself. This is what Octavia does do when she magnani- 
mously sacrifices her contemplative nature to activity in 
gesture. She went from contemplatio to actio. It was through 
the demands imposed on her noble character by the idea of 
love that she was able to attain form. 

Octavia’s “Opfergang” as a representation of self-over- 
coming and the attainment of “Gestalt” can best be ethically 
delineated by first of all making a contrast between the two 
spritual protoganists, Octavia and Joie. 


a. Joie and Octavia: A comparison 


Both women are examples of the gentleman. Neither one is 
to be considered superior to the other. As Binding himself 
exclaimed “beide blieben Siegerinnen.”** Both women per- 
sonify the noble character, and though their natures are vastly 
different, each is valid in its own way. One is not weaker than 
nor inferior to the other. They are “Kerle von Kaliber”.® 
Though different in temperament they are both in the last 
analysis “Konigin und K6nigin”.*® 

53 Das war Binding, p. 38. 

Ibid., p. 18. 
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Joie is the most natural feminine counterpart of the gentle- 
man. She is a type of woman character in Binding’s prose 
that is equated to an “Edelgewachs”.°? In her approach to 
life, her traits of character, and her “sanguine temperament”®® 
she fulfills the requirements for the gentleman as Binding set 
them forth in his Erlebtes Leben, “thus embodying what fasci- 
nates Binding in the nature of the thoroughbred horse”.>® 


So knapp und schwank wie ein Haselzweig am Stamm sass sie 
iiber einem schwingenden Pferderiicken, in den die Natur selbst 
sie eingelassen zu haben schien, und ein feines, aufmerksames 
Ohrenspiel des frei auschreitenden, edelbliitigen Tieres huldigte 
der Regentin seines Willens. Das Herz lachte Albrecht im Leibe, 
als sie einige Schritte von ihm, ohne auch nur die Ziigel anzu- 
ziehen, wie in einer scheinbaren inneren Einigung mit ihrem 
Pferde, plétzlich still hielt; denn er musste sich gestehen, dass 
er nie etwas Vollendeteres in der von ihm geliebten und mit Stolz 
geubten reiterlichen Kunst gesehen hatte. 


Nie, dass die beiden [Albrecht and Joie] im Sattel wild oder auch 
nur iibermutig umherjagten, aber es gab voll ausgreifende Galopps, 
dass der Wind in den Schnallen der Ziigel pfiff und der Atem der 
Reiter schnell ging, und sie trabten dahin, als schwange die Erde 
sich von sich ab.®+ 


In his description of Joie as corresponding exactly to her male 
counterpart, the gentleman, Binding singles out the notion of 
“Schweben” as her embodiment of the gentleman par excel- 
lence (Cp. Chapter II). In effect it is an aesthetic represen- 
tation of the balance and harmony between inner content and 
outer form, thus providing an autonomous freedom in her 
nature. Such a nature transcends the particular by virtue of 


its autonomy and accessibility, and manifests only the inexor- 
able: 


Er [Albrecht in the presence of Joie] fiihlte nur etwas von einer 
zarten Unerbittlichkeit, ahnlich wie die der Sonne, welche sich 


5? Evelein of “Keuschheitslegende”, and Lux of “Sankt Georgs Stell- 
vertreter” belong to this type. 
48> Frey; vp. cit.. p. 163: 
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sanft und unweigerlich von einem freundlichen Haus zuriickzieht, 
das sie dennoch seine Zeit so zartlich erwarmt und angelacht hat.®2 


Alles, was sie tat und sagte, war ungemacht, unbewusst, unbeab- 
sichtigt wie irgendein Vorgang in der Natur: ein Regen, ein 
Sonnenschein, eine Quelle, ein Erdsturz — und doch auch wieder 
von derselben Bewusstheit, von derselben geheimnisvollen Ab- 
sicht, wie ein Regen, ein Sonnenschein, eine Quelle. ® 


There is one instance when Binding employs the word “Wehr- 
haftigkeit”. The word was to designate a preservation of self, 
similar to Daniel Roux’s situation in “die Waffenbriider”. 
Daniel loses his “selbstbewusste Wehrhaftigkeit” to the 
moment at hand: he succumbs to the forces of nature when in 
the arms of Gertrud. Joie and Albrecht are likewise enticed 
by the forces of nature. However, Joie is aware that it would 
by incongrous with her aristocratic being to yield to this force- 
ful moment. She withstands the temptation to plunge into 
the mysteries of love and bliss: She realizes that it is impossible 
for them to exceed certain limitations that have been placed on 
their love. To do so would be in violation of their higher code 
of values: 


Albrecht, der hinter sie [Joie] getreten war, scheuchte das Tier 
mit einer Bewegung zuriick und fing sie, nicht ohne eine leichte 
Erregung, in seinen Armen auf. Da entzog sich Joie dieser neuen 
Beriihrung ebensowenig wie der des schmeichelnden Tieres. 
Denn sie empfand sogleich ihre Zartheit und Kraft, als habe sie 
ihr ein von Kérper zu K6rper iiberspringender Funke angezeigt. 
Sie hielt ihr stand mit aller der selbstbewussten Wehrhaftigkeit 
ihres Frauentums und gab sich ihr hin mit allen késtlichen Selbst- 
herrenrecht desselben. So lag sie, den Kopf zuriickgeneigt, an seiner 
Brust und sah ihm in die Augen. ‘Wir lieben uns, mein Freund’, 
sagte sie langsam und leise ohne die geringste Unsicherheit oder 
Angst, dass sie sich tauschen kénne, ‘und es wird schlimm’.* 


If Joie is compared to an “Edelgewachs”, whose elementary 
power of “Wind, Welle, Sonnenglut und Sonnenlust”® at- 


62 Ibid. 
Ibid., p. 114. 
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tracts Albrecht’s own temperament, then Octavia is a “Voll- 
mensch”, whose nature it is to be “outwardly dignified, cool 
and reserved”.®* In contrasting the two women it must be 
seen that Joie can be represented by the words “Natur, Gestalt, 
actio, Gebarde”; Octavia, on the other hand, represents 
“Haltung, contemplatio, Idee”. Octavia, who is reputed to be 
“the finest female character portrayed by Binding”, °7 is “der 
mittelbar lebende Mensch”, Joie “der unmittelbar lebende 
Mensch”. ®® 

Octavia is described as one who is deficient in experience, 
though noble and knightly in her quiet reserve and main- 
taining of distance: 


Unverriickbar scheint auch Octavias Schénheit. Sie ist fast die 
eines lebenden sch6énen Bildes. ... Sie lebt, als ob sie wachend 
dennoch einen Zauberschlaf schliefe, der sie vielleicht von Leiden- 
schaft und Schmerz traumen lasst, aber ihr das Erleben erspart. 
Sie lieben sich, Albrecht und Octavia, wie vor fiinf Jahren; aber, 
wie damals, ist es, als ob er die aufgew6lbten tauigen Blatter einer 
Rose beriihre, wenn er ihre Lippen kiisst; und es scheint, wie 
damals, eines Armes Lange zwischen ihren Leibern zu sein.*®® 


Octavia is further depicted as a static individual, whose very 
nobleness forces her into a state of uncompromising constancy, 
overt inertia and inflexibility: 


Als ich aber das Gebaren dieser Frau sah, welche mit einer inneren 
Schwere ohnegleichen einen vorgeschriebenen Weg zu gehen 
schien, ergriff es mich, als ob das Leben in einer Art Wettstreit 
hatte zeigen wollen, dass es grausamere, blutigere Menschenopfer 
fordere, als jener dérrende Tod.” 


... das ganze System des Daseins dieser Menschen und Dinge ware 
offenbar in Unordnung geraten, wenn irgendwo oder irgendwann 
ein neuer fremder Ton sich den wohlangemessenen alten zu- 
gesellt oder die Stimmung nur um eine Schwebung hatte ver- 
schoben werden sollen.74 
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In one way, Octavia is to be classified with the male char- 
acters in Binding’s prose. She is described for instance as a 
“hohe schéne Frau”.7? She is the only female character that is 
characterized by the attribute “hoch”, and attribute that 
otherwise only characterizes the male characters. In addition 
Radlmaier points out that “sie als einzige Frau Tragerin jenes 
‘Aussersten’ ist, das Binding sonst nur fiir den Mann in An- 
spruch nimmt”.73 


b. Applied Ethics and Art 


In order to fully appreciate the motivational foundations for 
Octavia’s “Opfergang” it is first of all necessary to understand, 
in light of this story, the relationship between the author’s 
aristocratic ethics and his art credo. Binding demonstrates 
this relationship by relating the aesthetic terms “Gehalt- 
Gestalt” to his personal “Drang zum Wagnis”. Perhaps the 
most illuminating statement which suggests Binding’s tech- 
nique is offered by W. E. Siiskind: 


Er [Binding] hatte in seinem Wesen einen ausgesprochen revo- 
lutionaren, sagen wir lieber einen umtriebs- und wandlungs- 
lustigen Zug, einen Drang zum Wagnis; sogar in der képerlichen 
Haltung mochte er sich zu erkennen geben, die, leicht vorgebeugt, 
an ein Stehen im Steigbiigel, ein sich Uberbeugen iiber eine Klippe 
denken liess. In seinem Werk ebenso wie in seiner Personlichkeit 
war dieser Zug eingeschmolzen 1 in die nobelste Form; er driickte 
sich aber aus in einen unersattlichen Streben nach dem “Aussersten: 

So wie der Mystiker immer mehr nach der inneren und tieferen 
Bedeutung drangt, trieb es diesen Glaubigen der sichtbaren 
Formenwelt zu einem gleichsam immer heiligeren, immer aus- 
drucksreicheren Aussen. Fachlich gesprochen: es trieb ihn zur Ein- 
fachheit, zur Spruchhaftigkeit seiner Dichtung, zum legenden haf- 
ten, anekdotischen, nusskernartigen Charakter seiner Prosastoffe.”4 


Octavia is conceived as a noble woman of incomparable form. 
But such a form is not living form. It is rather static form in 


that it does not emit freely the meaning and depth of her inner —__ 


72 Binding, “Der Opfergang”, p. 99. 
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self. The unity of “Gehalt and Gestalt” is derived from axio- 
logical and existential phenomena. That is to say, for such a 
concept (Gehalt and Gestalt) to ever be realized it must first 
of all subsist in the human mind and character of one whose 
self-awareness is “Gestalt and Gehalt”. But self-awareness is 
constrained by Gehalt (inner form) and Gestalt (outer from) 
as two strata of the individual. It is only when the idea be- 
comes one with human nature (Joie), or human nature be- 
comes one with the idea that we can speak of a higher self. In 
Octavia self-awareness is constrained by the two strata of her 
person: “Gehalt and Gestalt”. It is only when self-awareness 
transcends itself and identifies with the idea that Octavia zs 
living form or “belebte Form”: 


Immer erscheint so die Schénheit als gelebt und gestalthaft; dort 
wo sie bildhaft erscheint, wo die Form nicht wirklich belebt ist ... 
oder das innere Leben nicht Gestalt werden kann wie bei Octavia, 
besteht fiir den Menschen eine Gefahr, da die Einheit von Gehalt 
und Gestalt gestért ist.7° 


Johannes Klein summarizes this technique of Binding to 
relate the concept of “Gehalt-Gestalt” to his “Drang zum 
Wagnis” when he says concerning Octavia: 


Gebarde ist ihr wenig gegeben. Mit dieser schwersten und ge- 
gliickten Gebarde leistet sie das Letzte. Nie hat sie aus sich her- 
ausgehen kénnen, nie das Wesen eines anderen annehmen diirfen. 
Jetzt aber kann sie es, weil sie ihre Ritterlichkeit und Vornehmheit 
eingesetzt hat. Die Novelle tragt ihren Namen zu Recht: Der 
Opfergang, der im Grunde begonnen hat, als Octavia Albrechts 
Liebe zu Joie durchschaute, ist technisch gesehen das Ziel-Ereignis. 
Er ist zugleich die Sichtbarwerdung der Idee.7® 


Octavia can be considered as representing “Inbild”, but not 
“gestalthaftes Inbild”. This is precisely the problem which 
confronts her. She is an incomplete character according to 
Binding’s theory of art, whereby character development cul- 
minates in “gestalthaftes Inbild”. The means to this end is 
the interplay of noble character and experience. 


76 RadIimaier, op. cit., p. 116. 
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c. Motivational Foundations of Octavia’s “Opfergang” 
(1) The Idea of Love 


Johannes Klein, in perceiving the fundamental relationship 
between the two works, states: “Die ‘Waffenbriider’ hatten 
mit der Waffenbriiderschaft begonnen, der ‘Opfergang’ endet 
mit ihr.”7? Although the chief themes of each Novelle are not 
identical, a strong similarity manifests itself in the dispositions 
and attributes of character. There is something of the enig- 
matic in the relationship between nobility of friendship and 
nobility of love. That is to say, in attempting to understand 
the idea of similarity which subsists in the relationship be- 
tween nobility of friendship and nobility of love one establishes 
both identity and difference, thus manifesting the fact that 
nobility of friendship and nobility of love are qualitative 
contraries. 

RadIimaier defines the function of love in Binding’s works 
in the following way: 


Die héchste Wesenserfiillung ist somit fiir beide die Liebe; in ihr 
ist jeder ganz er selbst und zugleich ganz Du, hier lést sich jeder 
Widerstreit von Sinnengliick und Seelenfrieden und das Ich 
taucht in der Bindung an das Du in den Grundstrom des Lebens 
ein. ... Hierin ist auch der letzte Grund zu suchen, warum bei 
Binding die Liebe das im Grunde einzige Motiv seiner Dichtung 
ist, denn sie vor allen anderen Moglichkeiten ist es, die den Men- 
schen zur héchsten Form seiner selbst fiihrt und eben diese 
hdchste Menschenform suchte der Dichter sein Leben lang und 
sie auch ist der Himmel seines Diesseits, der die Erde zu jenem 
begliickenden Zwischenreich macht, als welches sie in seiner 
Dichtung erscheint und zu jenem Ort, wo sich das Individuum, 
Mann wie Frau, zur Ganzheit der Menschlichen Existenz voll- 
lenden kann. Es kann daher bei der Liebe auch nicht nach Gut 
und Bose gefragt werden, denn jede Handlung darf nur nach der 
Starke der wirkenden Gefiihlskrafte beurteilt werden, ein mora- 
isches Ubel gibt es in diesem Zusammenhang nicht. Liebe ist der 
Bereich des reinen Gliickes und das Téten der Liebe die fiir 
Binding einzige Siinde ... weil dies zugleich auch ein Ertdten der 
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Vollendungs- und Ganzheitsméglichkeit des menschlichen Wesens 
ware. *8 


The nature of love, as we get to see it through Octavia’s 
relationship to Albrecht, is akin to nobility of character. 
That is, it goes beyond the mere emotional aspect. It has as 
its task not merely to select persons but values: 


Das Wort ‘Liebe’ ist hierbei insofern irrefiihrend, als es viel zu sehr 
die Gefiihlsseite betont, wahrend der Kern der Sache in der 
Gesinnung, der Intention, ja schliesslich — und nicht an letzter 
Stelle — in der Handlung liegt. Auf innere Nahstellung zum 
Anderen kommt es an; die aber tritt im Bedachtsein auf ihn als 
Person, im Eintreten fiir inn mit der eigenen Person wie fiir sich 
selbst, zutage.7® 


Moreover, this is brought out in the story: “sie liebte sicherlich 
weniger ihn als seine Art, seine Frische, seinen Mut, seine 
nach tausend jungen Torheiten doch immer wieder besinn- 
liche Kraft.”®° “Eintreten” or intercession as a qualitative 
attribute, against whose background the essence of altruism 
may be demonstrated, is functional in both “Die Waffen- 
briider” and “Der Opfergang”. 

In the topic of love we are to distinguish between love and 
the idea of love. It is through the idea of love that Octavia 
attains a higher reality. She attains this higher reality through 
a valuational process or medium inherent in the idea of love. 
In “Der Opfergang” this principle is expressed through the 
medium of acceptance. 


(2) The Principle of Acceptance 


As a value which inheres in the idea of love, acceptance is a 
motivational foundation to Octavia’s “Opfergang”. The real 
beginning of Octavia’s “Opfergang” began not after Al- 
brecht’s death, but rather it began already with Octavia’s 
first realization of the important role Joie was to play in 
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Albrecht’s life. For it has to be within her power to accept a 
relationship between Albrecht and Joie. 

Inextricably bound up in her love for Albercht is an element 
of “Mitleid”, similar in nature, by the way, to Fastrade’s 
“Mitleid”-love relationship to both the tutor and Dietz von 
Egloff. 81 


Es war nur ein scherzendes Wohlwollen, kein Spott, in ihren 
Worten, denn sie wusste wohl, dass Albrecht lediglich in einer Art 
von unbeholfenem Trotz und Auflehung gegen das Herkommen 
und die verhasste menschliche Ordnung der Dinge sich all die Jahre 
in wechselnden Kreisen und Wirbeln umgetrieben hatte, was alles 
sie wohl verstand und verzieh.®? 


Octavia accepts Albrecht in principle no less than in person. 
For a woman of her noble character and caliber it is virtually 
impossible not to love through an acceptance of values as well 
as an acceptance of person. In her acceptance of him as her 
husband is her immanent acceptance of his relationship to 
Joie. Binding justifies Octavia’s acceptance of Joie in two 
words: “mannlich” and “gut”, which here depict Albrecht’s 
relationship to Joie: 


Da war nun ein schwerer stummer Stein in das klare Briinnlein 
ihres Herzens gefallen, den Octavia still mit sich herumtrug. 
Taglich warf Albrecht, wie ein unachtsamer Knabe, noch ein paar 
Sandbrocken dazu, wenn er ihr von Joie erzahlte und wie alles 
so herrlich sei. Aber er konnte immer von ihr sprechen, ohne dass 
sich ein Wolkchen der Triibung an der Oberflache des Quells 
zeigte oder der Aufruhr in der Tiefe in iiberlaufen machte. Denn 
Octavia wusste wohl, dass er sie nicht tausche, dass alles mannlich 
war und gut.®% 


Octavia realizes the demands placed on her by the situation 
of acceptance. Her form of action which meets these demands 
eventuates in the triumph ofa struggle between the inclinations 
of her nature and the acknowledgment of obligation lies in 
her willing an identification of her noble self with the idea of 


81 EE. von Keyserling, Abendliche Hauser (Berlin, S. Fischer Verlag, 1914). 
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love. In overcoming natural inclinations she experiences “das 
Ausserste” and achieves a higher reality. 

Her decision is meaningful only through us, however, who 
witness the pathos by which Octavia has been incessantly 
besieged. The pathos of her situation was introduced with the 
appearance of Joie, whose own character provoked an element 
of non-Being into the life of Octavia. Yet it is out of this non- 
Being (Joie’s presence), which Octavia encounters at the risk 
of her own self-reverence, that she creates a higher reality. 
The higher reality which she creates is the state of mind which 
she achieves through her decision to appear before a stricken 
Joie in Albrecht’s stead. Her decision is in the gesture of 
waving to Joie, which was requested of her by Albrecht before 
he died. It was a magnanimous deception to convince Joie 
that Albrecht had not failed in his obligation and loyalty to 
Joie, whose hope for recovery was dependent upon his noc- 
turnal visitation before his window. It is in Octavia’s gesture 
that she is victorious. Her victory “besteht in der vollendeten 
Vornehmheit des Herzens”.*4 

Octavia’s act of self-overcoming may be appropriately 
described by the words of Schiller, who in his “Huldigung der 
Kiinstler” says: 


Doch Schénes find’ ich nichts, wie 
lang ich wahle, 


Als in der sch6nen Form die schéne 
Seele.8> 


Johannes Klein summarizes the meaning behind a contrast of 
nobility in the two characters, Octavia and Joie, which is 
demonstrated through the topic of love: 


Joie ist Gestalt im klassischen Sinn, eine Natur, weil schon ihre 
Gegenwart begliickt. ... Sie ist wie eine Gestalt des Mythos ... 
doch ganz gegenwartig, ganz menschlich. ... Aber auch Octavia 
ist ja Gestalt, auch sie ist schén. Doch sie gewinnt ihr Eigentliches 
nicht aus der Fiille, sondern aus einem tragischen Mangel: sie 


84 Klein, op. cit., p. 485. 
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muss aus sich selber heraustreten. Sie lebt ihre Haltung zu Ende — 
und wachst iiber sich hinaus. Dies ist die deutsche Art der Klassik. ... 

Geistesgeschichtlich ist dies aber ein Gleichnis fiir die Liebe des 
deutschen, nérdlichen Menschen zu dem siidlichen. Joie ist die 


Gestalt der Liebe. Octavia gewinnt Gestalt im letzten Sinn erst 
durch die Jdee der Liebe.** 


4. UNSTERBLICHKEIT 


Binding’s “gentleman” concept reached a culminating point 
in his postwar I Novelle “Unsterblichkeit”. In it, he has 
succeeded in portraying an officer, in whose person all the 
elements of his former gentleman characters, both male and 
female, have their fullest concretion. 

The transition to a “Kriegsnovelle” represents a crystal- 
lization rather than a departure from that which came before. 
As a culmination of the kinds of gentleman characters we dis- 
cussed in earlier works, “Unsterblichkeit” contains many new 
features that distinguish both the work and especially the male 
characters from earlier representations of gentleman char- 
acter. 

However, the male and female characters in the earlier 
works are inseparable links that provide us with the ground- 
work for a full comprehension of the gentleman in Binding’s 
“Unsterblichkeit”. 

The Novelle may be conveniently subdivided into two 
parts: the first part concerns itself with Demeter and the 
officer while he is alive. The second part, which accounts 
for approximately two-thirds of the story, is centered on 
Demeter and the supra-natural events emanating from her 
relationship to the spirit of the dead officer. It is the second 
part in particular that submits readily to a fascinating study, 
since it abounds in provocative literary problems. However, 
the second part will not be dealt with in this study any more 
than is absolutely necessary, for it is the first part with which 
we are chiefly concerned. 


86 Klein, of. cit., p. 487. 
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If we ask ourselves, as well we should, wherein lies the 
function of the gentleman in this story, we might be very much 
inclined to say that the function is unapparent. Actually this 
is only partly true: we are dealing with a purified version of 
the gentleman as he or she was previously demonstrated. That 
is, the aristocratic personages of his pre-war works were 
thoroughly immersed in their earthly life and the reality of 
their situations as they would issue from an interplay of 
character and life, or ego and world. The significance of such 
an interplay rested upon an essentially meaningful demon- 
stration of the gentleman’s irreproachable standards as the 
ethical bases for withstanding the elements of destruction to 
their person. The elements of destruction inhere in the process 
of coping with reality, and it is the process itself that merits 
our attention. As Frey points out: 


because of the standards by which they [Binding’s characters] live, 
they represent the type of man who is always modern, who masters 
the probleme of any ‘time’, and who is an organic and stable part 
of his nation as well as mankind. It is for this reason that Binding’s 
characters may be regarded as forerunners of a new type of man.8? 


A deviation from the usual type of character to be found in 
these prewar works is due to the fact that the officer in “Un- 
sterblichkeit” (1921) and the type of character found in 
“Wingult” (1921) are products of the author’s personal ex- 
periences of war. Binding could not be expected to go through 
four years of war, which to a great extent was front line service 
as a cavalry officer, without some evidence of change from 
within. Barthel implies just this when he states: “Der aus 
dem Krieg heimkehrende Binding will nicht nur ‘mehr als 
Gentleman’ sein; er ist es und such nach einer unbefangenen 
giiltigen Wirklichkeit.” 88 

As a writer, Binding’s basic philosphy of a new type of man, 
founded on the aristocratic ethics which he believed to be best 
outlined in the English gentleman, did not change after the 
war. Essentially it was intensified. The ability to lend 


7 Frey, op, cil.,p. 205. 
88 Das war Binding, p. 22. 
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cohesiveness to the topic at hand in the light of pre-war and 
post-war literature rests on his personal ethics which he 
persisted in applying to all his literary creations: “that a 
sacred conception of physical existence together with the fullest 
exertion of one’s inner resources constitute the metaphysical 
significance of life”.8® 


a. The Fundamental Myth 


The attainment of a “fundamental myth”®® by means of the 
metaphysics of the heroic-aristocratic character is represented 
in his Novelle “Unsterblichkeit”. It presumes the experience 
of “das Ausserste” which was the culminating point of his 
earlier works. Binding said of “Unsterblichkeit”: “Diese 
Dichtung hat mehr noch als eine Novelle etwas vom Mythos 
an sich.”®! On the whole this narrative myth deviates from a 
more realistic, contemporary setting. The author moves away 
from realism toward myth in an effort to portray more effec- 
tively the interplay of the individual with the world. Binding 
is not concerned here with “specific, immediate problems, for 
which man needs not only understanding but a solution”.%? 
Rather he seeks to investigate the basic human situations by 
obtaining from his gentleman characters a truly noble, though 
not less human reaction to the situation. He is not interested 
in the careful portrayal of the officer, because it is unessential. 
In the realm of myth, Binding aspires to a true ellucidation of 
the basic metaphysical relationship between his gentleman 
character and the world, or, projected universally, the ego 
and its world. 

The apex of this relationship lies in the ability to apprehend 
and articulate the fundamental myth of the “divine-human 
and God-manhood”.*? Berdjaev claims this myth is realistic. 


89 Frey, op. cit., p. 205. 

90 J refer here to Berdyaev’s The Divine and the Human. See footnote 93, 
which follows. 

91 Die Briefe, p. 108. we sell 

92 Hazel E. Barnes, The Literature of Possibility (Lincoln, University of 
Nebraska Press, 1959), p. 385. 

°° Berdyaev, The Divine and The Human, p. 47. 
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Binding’s claim to a higher reality underwrites his own beliefin 
the true reality of this fundamental myth, and his finest at- 
tempt at articulating it is his protrayal of the gentleman officer. 

The similarity to earlier personifications of character lies in 
the implicitness of gentleman ethics and attributes in the 
officer. For the realm, in which the interplay between char- 
acter and experience unfolds, is profoundly different. The war 
experience produced a gentleman whose “Gestalt soll etwas 
Sieghaftes behalten, weil es schon ein Sieg ist ein solches 
Chaos iiberhaupt zu iiberstehen.”*4 The title “Unsterblich- 
keit” is derived from what is acquired, namely “ein ewiges 
Mass”’,®® inspite of the officer’s death at sea. 

Millotat is quite right when he summarized the war- 
experience in “Unsterblichkeit” as a “Beispiel der ‘Wehr- 
haftigkeit’”.°* For withstanding the dread and awesomeness 
of the war for the sake of preserving one’s identity, this is 
what warrants eternal sanction even in death. 


b. A Cosmic Unity: The Gentleman Officer and The War-Spirit 


Whereas with the earlier personifications of gentleman char- 
acter we observed the particular individuation of each case, 
with the officer “der Mensch tritt aus seiner Individuation 
heraus”.®’? That is, Binding’s officer has transcended the 
gentleman category. He no longer has a personal relationship 
with empirical reality, but rather has gone beyond it by having 
become more metaphysically oriented. This has resulted in 
the officer’s awareness of a bond between him and war, into 
whose depth and darkness the officer has been immersed. 
Demeter’s plan, if and when she gets to meet the officer, 
is “ihn zu demiitigen”.®* She has never failed in her ability 
to conquer the opposite sex. Yet at their first meeting the 


84 Klein, op. cit., p. 489. 

*° Kurt Voss, “Rudolf G. Binding zu seinem 60. Geburtstag”, Das 
literarische Echo, Heft I (Okt., 1927) p. 28f. 

*6 Millotat, op. cit., p. 11. 

°7 Klein, op. cit., p. 489. 
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officer “hatte Demeter in ein Nichts verwandelt”.®® He was 
part of another world; a state of being derived through an 
intense coping with a higher reality. “He is one with the 
elements ... an inexorable law controls the sequences of his 
actions.” 10° What is most telling about his unusual person is 
that “er durfte alles was er tat, schien an nichts gebunden, war 
so sicher in seiner Freiheit dass er sich an nichts hielt.”19! As 
for Demeter “sie schaut im Flieger einen Menschen, aus dem 
gottliche Kraft wirkt”.10? 

Implicit in the character of the officer is the fact that he has 
made himself a “lack of Being” in order to surmount the 
chaos of war. Barnes explains what is meant by this idea when 
she says: 


He [man] must set himself apart from the totality of Being in 
order to assign significance to the particular Being which he 
confronts and to the relation which he establishes with it. ... 

To say that man must make himself a lack of Being in order that 
Being may be there is to say that man must recognize — not in a 
single flash of inspiration but continually — that he alone deter- 
mines the values by which he lives, that he is not endowed with a 
ready-made self or nature but rather must be constantly making 
himself. He is nothing, he is 2!'vays about-to-be whatever he 
chooses. 193 


Surmounting the dark depta of the chaos resulting from war 
is a cumulative process: the officer continues to become more 
and more identifiable with the war-spirit. He envisages him- 
self as belonging to it. The war-spirit takes him out of the 
realm of human morality. 

The officer exists without any contact with the individuals 
around him. This includes his fellow officers and also, of 
course, Demeter. He has gone beyond the necessity of earthly 
contact with human beings and human phenomena. For in 
the phenomenon of “Menschsein”! are restrictions and 
9° Ibid., p. 154. 

100 Frey, op. cit., p. 204. 
101 Binding, “Unsterblichkeit”, p. 154. 
102 Millotat, op. cit., p. 53. 


103 Barnes, op. cit., pp. 42f. 
104 Klein, of. cit., p. 490. 
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limitations. Morality, the good or evil of things, are all con- 
sidered restrictions on a being whose obligation it is to trans- 
cend all of this and unite itself with the spirit of war. War 
bears no relation to peace and ordinary life. 

The experience of war exacts such an enormous price from 
the idividual if one has in his power the ethical determination 
and commitment to preserve the self at any cost. The pre- 
servation of the self during a time of war means for the officer 
that he must relingquish his identity with this world in order 
to identify himself with the reality and truth of the war- 
experience. Preservation of the self is a commitment to the 
reality of the existence of one’s fate — in this instance, war. His 
ability to maintain his self-awareness within the war-spirit is 
because he exists in the autonomy of his own freedom. He 
is constantly making himself into an object of freedom by 
becoming more a part of the war-spirit. But it can only be 
brought about by relinquishing his human ties with a human 
world. 

The reality of the experience of war is spiritual and meta- 
physical. The officer “ist nicht nur in das Aussermenschliche, 
sondern auch in das Unmenschliche geraten. ... Der Flieger 
nahert sich dem Gott.” 1% 

Millotat comments on the real meaning of “Unsterblich- 
keltz: 

Diese Novelle verschweigt nicht die Tragédie der Menschheit, 
zeigt aber in ihrer Silhouette, dass nur der Mensch in heldischem 
Kampf und Einsatz, in seinem Wert und seiner Haltung den 
Krieg tiberwindet, indem er allem Irdischen allein enthoben zur 


Unendlichkeit, zu Mythos sich aufschwingt und damit die ewigen 
Werte und Bestande der Unsterblichkeit erhalt.1¢ 


105 Jbid., pp. 491f. 
106 Millotat, op. cit., p. 55. 
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This study of Binding was begun with a consideration of the 
“gentleman”-concept in terms of the whole scope of aristo- 
cratic ethics as an historic background. His personal affinity 
for an aristocratic ethics was demonstrated first of all by 
defining aristocratic ethics. Here it was shown that Binding’s 
ethics fits into the general pattern of aristocratic ethics in 
several ways. To begin with there was his association with 
the English gentleman as well as a deep personal feeling for 
the “gentleman”-ideal. In order to state specifically what this 
amounted to it was necessary to sketch the historical English 
gentleman. Attention was focused primarily on those traits 
and dispositions, prevalent in the historical English gentleman, 
which best represent an aristocratic code of ethics. For in- 
stance, the concepts of honor, selfhood, and courage were 
examined and shown to be indispensable factors contributing 
to the understanding and elucidation of nobility and the noble 
character. An analysis of nobility served to bring us into 
closer contact with the inner workings of the gentleman’s 
ethical process, by pointing out how qualities such as magna- 
nimity, self-discipline and self-reverence constitute the aristo- 
cratic notion of inner form and fine manners. It was further 
mentioned that the universality of such an ethical code helps 
to bring the study of aristocratic ethics into a realistic per- 
spective, whereby the individual and his active participation 
in the human situation can best be understood. 

Binding employed a certain group of ideas, which were 
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basic to the ethical content of his “gentleman”-concept. For 
the purpose of illuminating this area the following terms were 
evaluated in this study with respect to ethics: “das Ausserste”, 
“das Schweben”, “Tun-als-ob”, “Religion der Wehrhaftig- 
keit”, “Drang zum Wagnis”, “der unmenschliche Gott”, and 
“Steigerung der Persénlichkeit”. The ethical implications of 
these concepts and others served to bring into focus Binding’s 
basic concern for the individual and unadulterated reality. 
Representative of this concern was his striving for authenticity: 
Binding endeavored to encourage the individual to revive his 
human nobility and to effect standards of personal living, 
necessary to provide full expression of one’s personal freedom. 
Also, it was Binding’s aim to fashion his “gentleman”-concept 
after the spirit of the times. This, in effect, was an attempt to 
create a style of living which was especially suited to the partic- 
ular demands of society and of that age known to us best as 
the Wilhelmian period. He saw in the “gentleman”-concept 
both the spirit and the stuff that he felt was necessary to 
represent an individual of this generation. 

But the gentleman was for Binding not merely the living 
example of the fine-mannered person. Most important, the 
gentleman was “die Form des Daseins”, a living example of 
personal freedom, a symbol ofa new type of man whom Binding 
hoped to cultivate. His new type of man was founded on a 
doctrine of ethics which was inspired by the “gentleman”- 
ideal, but a doctrine which found its fullest expression in the 
aristocratic personality of the poet himself. 

What best characterized both the personality of the poet 
and the doctrine of ethics which he hoped to see realized in 
the new man, was the idea of “facing it”. It points up 
Binding’s “Diesseitsfreudigkeit” — his rejection of metaphysical 
and “als-ob” paraphernalia that otherwise equip men with 
built-in means for avoiding responsibility. His emphasis was 
on self-possession and the responsibility of decision-making, and 
he had an unusually strong conviction that true or higher 
reality is “created” out of the individual’s direct experience 
with non-Being. This, then, accounts for the important role 
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of the encounter, “das Ausserste”, in Binding’s numerous 
deliberations on truth and higher reality. 

By his treatment of truth and reality, Binding supplied us 
with the necessary incentive to correlate his art with his ethics 
and to arrive at an understanding of how and why his artistic 
form is the outgrowth of the inner man. From an investigation 
of what Binding meant by truth and higher reality we learned 
that his enunciation of the creative process centered about an 
ethical envolvement, for the artist and individual alike. We 
learned further that what Binding meant by “belebte Form” 
or “Leben der Form” is derived from the interplay of indivi- 
dual and experience, which he believed to be a part of every 
creative process, artistic or otherwise. In short, it is art issuing 
from an ethical foundation that proves to be Binding’s most 
important contribution as a writter of prose fiction. For this 
reason what has been attempted is to present the ethical 
foundations of Binding’s prose characters. 

Yet, because of this ethical predeterminism hovering over 
his characters, Binding’s vulnerability as a writer of Novellen 
soon becomes evident. His stories are often contrived, while 
his characters, being sacrificed to the demands of the plot, 
seem lifeless. His formalism borders on a mechanical liter- 
ature in that he frequently pares away too much in order to 
attain a final symmetry. But these evaluations are illustrative 
and not definitive; they need to be duly qualified in terms of 
the true foundation of Binding’s formalism. 

With Binding, the question is not one of realism, but of 
purified reality; nor is his interest in living characters, but 
rather in ethical personality traits. His foremost concern was 
to gain the truth through the art experience. Creation in its 
entirety was the truth. All of Binding’s prose writings are 
unified creations representing his aristocratic doctrine. At the 
same time they are illustrative of living form. 

Binding’s “gentleman”-ideal has been often dealt with 
lightly. Many have spoken of Binding’s gentleman just be- 
cause Binding uses the term (F. Martini for instance), but 
no one has actually shown the whole scope and import of the 
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“gentleman”-concept in Binding’s thinking as a man and 
artist. It has been our task to demonstrate that Binding’s 
“gentleman ”-ideal is not at all a temporary aberration, as for 
instance Ludwig Barthel occasionally intimates. The concept 
is ethical and behavioral in its all-embracing application to 
Binding’s life and art. 7 
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